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Events of the Campaign up to the Battle op Wb 




July 15tli. Frencli and German armies ordered to mobilise. 

July 19tli. Declaration of War. 

July 20tli. French army, without waiting for the reserves, 

trains, Ac, <fec., concentrates near the frontier 
in two groups, the larger in Lorraine, E. of 
Metz ; the smaller, I. and VII. Corps d'Armee, 
at Strasburg and Belfort, in Alsace. 



EBBATA. 



Cover — For " Curtozza" read " Custozza." 

P. 1, line 4— For *' east " read " west." 

P. 2, line 2Z—For ** east " read " west." 

P. 4, line 28— Par ** 117 " read " 92." 

P. 4, line 32— For '' 123 " read '' 150." 

P. 10, line 22— For " 8 battalions " read " 3rd battalion." 

P. 20, line 25— For "materially conditions" read ** maturely 

considerations." 

P. 23, line 2— For ** eastward " read " westward." 

P. 55, line 1 of note— After ** regulations " read " of the time." 

P. 55, line 2 of note — For " has always been " read " was always." 



Frosch wilier ridge, the nearest troops of the 
French left wing, now under Marshal Bazaine, 
being at Saarguemund, 35 miles from Frosch- 
willer. 
The same evening the front of the First and Second 
German armies extends from Pirmasens through 
Zweibrucken and Dudweiler, to Saarlouis. 
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Events of the Campaign up to the Battle op Woj 



Julj 15tli. Frencli and German armies ordered to mobilise. 

July 19tli. Declaration of War. 

July 20tli. French army, without waiting for the reserves, 

trains, Ac, <fec., concentrates near the frontier 
in two groups, the larger in Lorraine, E. of 
Metz ; the smaller, I. and VII. Corps d'Armee, 
at Strasburg and Belfort, in Alsace. 

July 23rd. Mobilisation of German armies completed. 

July 29th. German armies reach the Ebine. 

First Army, Coblenz. 
Second Army, Mayence and Mannheim. 
Third Army, Landau and Carlsruhe. 

July 30th. First and Second German armies begin their 

advance to the Saar. 

Aug. 2nd. A German detachment is driven from Saarbrucken, 

and the left wing of the French army is assem- 
bled in the area, Saarbructen-Boulay-Saargue- 
mnnd-St. Avoid. 

Aug. 3rd. Marshal McMahon, commanding the I. French 

Army Corps in Alsace, disposes his four divisions 
as follows : — 

I. Ducrot. Lembach. 
II. Douay. Weissenburg. 

III. Raoult. Froschwiller. 

IV. Lartigue. Hagenau. 

Two divisions of the V. Corps (left wing) are 
ordered to Bitche from Sarraguemund. The 
Third German army, preparatory to an advance 
across the frontier the next day, concentrates 
behind the line Bergzabern-Hagenbach. 

Aug. 4th. Douay's division is defeated at Weissenburg by 

overwhelming numbers. 

Aug. 5th. The Third German army advances in the direction 

of Hagenau, with one Corps (the II. Bavarian) 
in the direction of Froschwiller. 
The V. and VII. Corps are placed at McMahon's 
disposal, and he orders a concentration on the 
Froschwiller ridge, the nearest troops of the 
French left wing, now under Marshal Bazaine, 
being at Saarguemund, 35 miles from Frosch- 
willer. 
The same evening the front of the First and Second 
German armies extends from Pirmasens through 
Zweibrucken and Dudweiler, to Saarlouis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



So far as the art mUitarj is concerned, the present is essen- 
liallj a practical age. Company, battalion, and origade training, 
leading in logical sequence up to the larger manoeuvres, are 
-carried out for the most part on different varieties of ground $ 
and each, as regards battle, has the same object in view, viz. : — 
The imtruetion of the troops in attaining superiority of fire at the 
^eitive point. 

When training on these lines is being carried out throughout 
the Empire by every arm of the service, bv regulars, militia, 
apd volunteers, he would be rash indeed who could deny that 
within the last few years enormous strides have been made iu 
iihe direction of efficiency. It is not very long since all 
instruction, over and above the manoeuvres of the parade-ground, 
wa9 almost purely theoretical. Where actual- experience was 
viranting officers had to study the art of war in books, and the 
non-commissioned officers and men had exceedingly few 
opportunities of learning or realising their duties in the field. 
But although theory has very properly been reduced in rank, it 
has not lost all its importance ; and it is impossible, if 
instruction is to be sound, that it should ever do so. 

Theory is of two kinds. First, there is speculative theory, 
which, in default of great campaigns fought with modern 
materiel^ endeavours, from a study of ballistics, of new inven- 
tions, of results on the ranges, of the incidents of manoeuvres 
and field-days, tp forecast the fighting of the future. Second, 
there is theory" is based on the actual experiences of war ; 
theory which does not neglect to consider the modifications 
which new arms and appliances may produce, but puts in the 
fore-ground the conditions which ruled the last great battles 
between civilised armies. Speculative theory is without doubt of 
very great value. The closer the study of modem fire the greater 
the chance that the small-bore rifle, the quick-firing field-piece, 
and the machine gun, will be utilised to the best effect. But 
theory based on experience is the more useful, for it is only by 
studying the records of the past that we can acquire a true idea 
of what we may have to face in the future. How, where death 
reigns supreme, human nature is affected; to what extent 
traming, discipline, and habit may be relied on to counteract 
the instincts of self-preservation ; how leading is to be carried 
on amid the excitement, the losses, and the din of battle, are 



Introduction. 

questions of paramount importance, and no mere effort of the 
imagination will help to solve them. If we would learn what 
men can do, and what they cannot do, under stress of fire, we 
must turn to history. 

The value of all instruction depends on the knowledge of the 
subject possessed by the instructor; and if an officer, who 
because he is without experience, or because he Ij^s not drawn on 

the experience of others, is ignorant of what battle is really like^ 
he is not likely to train those under him in the right direction. 
Neither is he likely to make a good umpire or a useful 
critic. His experience on the ranges, at field-days and at 
manoeuvres, will aid him only to a certain extent. The results 
of fire against harmless targets are very different from those 
attained against lines of riflemen or guns in action ; and field- 
days and manoeuvres, with all their value, can never be more 
than a faint image of war. Practical training, then, to be 
thoroughly profitable, must be supplemented by theoretical study, 
and such study should have two objects in view, first, a know- 
ledge of modem weapons and appliances ; second, a knowledge 
of what actually goes on upon the battle-field, of the influence 
of ground, of the effect of fire, of the difficulties that hamper 
even the simplest manoeuvres, and, lastly, of the influence of 
moral. 

It is in the hope that they may help officers in attaining the 
second object, that these rough notes, taken from lectures 
delivered in the Military History course at the Staff College, 
have been put together. So far as recent experience, such as 
the campaigns in Thessaly, on the North-West Frontier, and in 
Cuba, enable us to judge, the battles of the next great war will 
not differ in any marked degree from those of 1870. Both 
French and Germans were armed with weapons of modem type ; 
and these weapons, though inferior in power to those now in 
use, especially at long ranges, at once brought into prominence 
the characteristic which makes all fighting from 1870 onward so 
different from the fighting of any previous war. The attainment 
of superiority of fire became the decisive factor, and the assault 
with the bayonet lost the importance which had hitherto 
belonged to it. The same factor, to an even larger degree, 
will be decisive on the battle-fields of the future, and a study, 
therefore, of the methods by which it was attained in 1870 can 
hardly fail to be of value to all officers engaged in the work of 
instructing troops. 



THE BATTLE OF WORTH. 

AUGUST 6th 1870. 



The Field. 

The ridge mtst of Worth, which had been surveyed and 
reported on so early as 1818 as an excellent flank position 
atrainst an invasion of Alsace, is a spur of the Yosges Mountains. 
The Vosges in this district nowhere attain a height of more than 
1550 feet ; but they are covered with forest from crest to foot, 
broken up into many parallel ridges, and traversed by few roads. 
The passes are narrow, the slopes steep ; and the range, 16-20 
miles in breadth, constitutes a formidable military obstacle. 

The spur which stands above Worth, extending from near the 
Winterburg on the N. to Morsbronn on the S., is a long narrow 
ridge, of a very diversified character. N. of Neehwiller, where 
the battle-ground begins, is the forest. S. of the village the 
country is more open ; but it is for the most part covered with 
orchards and hop-gardens, and there are three great woods, with 
thick undergrowth, the Lang^ensulzbach wood, the Frosch wilier 
wood, and the Niederwald, on the position itself ; and a fourth, 
the Grosswald, in rear. 

The slopes to the eastward, facing the Rhine, are steeper than 
those to the westward ; and in some places the gradient exceeds 
8°. On the crest of the ridge, which is 240 feet above the valley 
of the Sauerbach, and 1600 yards distant, stand the villages of 
Neehwiller (30 cottages) ; Froschwiller (60 cottages, a church, 
and a chateau) ; Elsasshausen (12 cottages) ; and on the eastern 
slope is Morsbronn (60 cottae:e8 and a church). The villages are 
all compact and strongly built, with open ground round them, 
and very defensible. N. of Morsbronn stood the Albrecht- 
shauserhof, a solitary and substantial farm. 

There are no hedges, no walls, no fences, very few ditches, and 
the soil is highly cultivated. 

At the foot of the Froschwiller ridge lies a green expanse of 
level and open water-meadows, 600-1200 yards broad, through 
which runs the Sauer brook ; and on the Sauer stands the village 
of Worth (120 cottages, a church, a chateau, and two bridges). 
Beyond the Sauer is another ridge, a spur of the great 
Hochwald Hill, much more open than the Froschwiller ridge, 
and rising at a uniform slope of 3° to the village of Dieffenbach 
(30 cottages). Dieffenbach is 2| miles distant from Froschwiller 
and Elsasshausen, and the character of the two ridges has an 
important difference. The eastward slopes of the Froschwiller 
ridge, between Neehwiller and the Niederwald, are broken into 
•everal spurs, like the fingers of the hand spread out, and more 
tb^n one of these ends i^ a steep bluff, 20 to 30 feet above 
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the water-meadows. The slopes of the Dieffenbach ridge, on 
the other hand, are broken only by one re-entrant, in which 
stand the villages of Spachbach and Oberdorf ; and there is but 
one spur, the flat-topped hill which stands above the mill and 
village of Gunstelt (70 cottages and a church). 

South of Gunstett and Morsbronn the character of the 
country completely changes. The spurs of the Vosges merge 
into the great Rhine plain, open, undulating, and with few 
obstacles to movement. Two miles south of Gunstett rise the 
dark masses of the great Hagenau forest. 

The roads in the district, with the exception of the ReichshofEen- 
Froschwiller-Sulz and Worth-Hagenau high roads, were all 
second-class. 

The key of the position was undoubtedly Frosch wilier. Once 
in possession of that village the assailants would have broken 
through the defenders' line, which they might enfilade it as far 
as Elsasshausen, on the one hand, and Neeh wilier on the other, 
and would be established on the main line of retreat. But 
Elsasshausen was a point of hardly less importance. If the 
village were carried a strong force of artillery might be brought 
up to the spur on which it stood and take Froschwiller in flank. 
Neeh wilier, on the left, covered the high rjgjd to Reichshoffen, 
the main line of retreat ; and from the hill ^st of Morsbronn the 
ridge might be effectively enfiladed as far as the Niederwald. 

The woods, already described, had few internal communi- 
cations; and the western edges of the Niederwald and the 
Froschwiller wood were commanded by the opposite heights at 
comparatively short artillery range. 

The tactical characteristics of the battle-field were as follows — 
1. — Small space for the artillery of the defence. 
2. — Ample space for the artillery of the attack.* 
3. — ^A view varying, except on the left, from 2^ to 3 miles. 
4. — No ground for cavalry except on the Rhine plain. 
5. — Four strong villages on the Froschwiller ridge as 

natural fortresses and points d*appui, 
6. — No cover for the infantry of the defence on the exterior 

slope, except in the woods. 
7.— ^Good cover for reserves, &c., on the reverse slope. 
8. — No cover for the infantry advancing to the attack 

except in the woods. 

* " The enemy," says Napoleon in his account of his Marengo 
Campaign, '* had a formidable cavalry and a powerful artillery. Neither 
one nor the other had suffered, while both our artillery and our cavalry were 
much inferior in number. It was hazardous, therefore, for us to fight on the 
plains of Marengo. If the enemy wished to re-open his communications 
and to re-gain Mantua it was necessary for him to pass through the 
Stradella defile, and to break the French army. The Stradella position 
seemed made expressly for the French army, for the enemy's caval^ could 
4o nothing, and his superior artillery would find less scope than anywhere else" 



9. — Cover behind wbich the attacking troops could deploy 

on the reverse slope of the DiefFenbach ridge and in rear 

of Gunstett. 
10. — The Sauer, swollen bv floods to a stream 30-40 feet 

wide and 4 to 8 feet deep, covering tbe front of the whole 

position like a ditch. 
11. —The same stream acting as a barrier to a far-reaching 

connterstroke and pursuit. 
12. — The impossibility of the defending general, owing to 

the woods, keeping the whole of his line in view. 
13. — The comparative ease with which the attacking general 

could supervise the greater part of the field from near 

Dieffenbach. 

Note. 

The village of Worth, blocking the double passage of the Sulz 
and the Sauer, was unoccupied by the French as an advanced 
post, and served as a strong rallying point for the Germans. 

OBaANISATION AND AbMAMENT. 

German. 

The German Army Corps was composed of 2 divisions; 
the division of 2 brigades; the brigade of 2 regiments; the 
regiment of 3 battalions; the battalion of 4 companies, each 
about 220 strong ; the company of 3 sections. 

Each division had 4 batteries and a Pioneer Company (E.E.) ; 
and there were 6 batteries of Corps Artillery. Each Corps had 
a Eifle Battalion. 

Each army had 2 Ammunition Columns ; that of the first line 
composed of 2 Artillery sections and 1 Infantry ; that of the 
second of 3 Artillery and 3 Infantry ; the total amounting to 
1,683 horses and 229 waggons. The Army Corps train con- 
sisted of 1,250 horses and 195 waggons, including a field-bakery 
with 6 waggons, 6 supply columns, each of 32 waggons, 3 Field 
Hospital and Bearer Companies, each of 10 vehicles. The 
'* parks," ammunition, engineers, and supply, were organized in 
5 columns, each of 80 vehicles. Thus, each Army Corps was 
followed by 824 vehicles. 

French. 

The French Army Corps had either 3 or 4 divisions, composed 
as the German, but with only 3 batteries each (1 mittrailleuse), 
and a Chasseur battalion. There were 8 batteries of Reserve 
Artillery. The battalion had 6 companies, each about 120 
strong, and 2 ammunition carts, both carrying 11,000 rounds. 

Armament. 

The German needle-gun was sighted to 660 yards. The 
extreme range was 1660 yards. 7 shots could be fired in the 
juinute. Calibre about *6. 
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The Prencli cbassep6t was a far superior arm, with a much 
flatter trajectory and much greater initial velocity (1,295' per 
second). It was sighted to 1,320 yards, and the fixed sight was 
300 yards. The extreme range was 3,000 yards, and the calibre 
•512. 11 shots could be fired ia a minute. 

The German infantryman carried 80 rounds ; the French, 90. 

Cavalry. 

The German Dragoons and Hussars carried a needle-carbine ; 
the TJhlans lances and sabres ; the Cuirassiers sabres and pistols. 

The French Dragoons, Hussars, and Mounted Chasseurs, 
carried a chassepot- carbine ; the Lancers lances and sabres ; the 
Cuirassiers sabres and pistols. 

Artillery. 

The German breech-loading guns were almost as superior to 
the French muzzle-loaders as the chassep6t was to the needle- 
gun. This was principally due to the very defective time fuses 
used by the French ; the Germans using percussion only. 

German. 

Gun Range— Initial Rounds Rounds Weight— T««.m 

Galibre. yards. Velocity, with gun. in waggon, cwt. eam. 

9.pr. 310 3,500 1184' 49 108 541 6 

15-pr. 3.60 4,000 1026' 30 90 837 6 

French. 

9-pr. 3-40 3,300 1000' 36 96 650 4 

25-pr. 477 4,000 950' 18 64 1200 6 

The French time fuses acted at the following ranges only : — 

Common shell — 1,500 and 2,800 yards. 

Shrapnel (85-120 bullets) — 4 ranges betw^n 550 and 1,450 yds 

Each French 9-pr. battery carried -H^ common shell, 20 
shrapnel, and 20 case per gun. The common shell burst into 
20 or 30 fragments. 

The Germans used only common shell and case; the 9-pr. 
battery carrying -^^ shell and 7 case per gun. 

'^ The Mittrailleuse. 

^ The French used this machine gun, sighted to 1,320 yards, 
and drawn by 4 horses. The caHbre was '512. 200 rounds 
could be fired in a minute. 



Formations. 

The ordinary parade formation of the German battalion was 
the company column, i.e., the company in columns of (3) 
sections, each section in three ranks. When extension is 
ordered the third ranks of each section deployed as skirmishers. 

The ordinary French formation for attack was 2 or more 
companies as firing-line and support ; the remainder in close 
coliimn of companies, or evea of sections, as reserve, 



THE ARMIES. 



FEENCH— Mabshal McMahon. 

Strength on Field. 

32,000 Infantry ; 4,860 Cavalry ; 107 Field Guns ; 

24 Mittrailleuses. 

Positions on morning of August 6tli. 

First and Second Lines. 

B. s. G. M. 

4tli Div., I. Corps, 10 2 12 6 Morsbronn to Elsasshausen 

Lartigue Copse. 

1st Div.,VII. Corps, 11 2 — — Elsasshausen. 

Dumesnil 
3rd Div., I. Corps, 13 2 12 6 Across Worth— Froschwiller 
Eaoult road to N. edge of Frosch- 

willer wood. 
1st Div., I Corps, 12 2 12 6 Prolonging line to 

NeehwiJler. 

Third Line or General Eeserye. 

2nd Div., L Corps, 12 — 11 6^ 

Pell^ 
Reserve Artillery — — 48 — 
Bonnemain's 

Cuirassier Div. — 16 12 — 
Septeuil*s Light 

Cavalry Brigade — 10 — — 
Michel's Cuirassier 

Brigade - — 10 — — In rear of Lartigue. 

Total 68 44 107 24 



>-In rear of line Elsasshausen 
— Froschwiller. 



Notes. 

1. — No entrenchments had been constructed except two small 
earthworks on the first spur N. of the Froschwiller- Sulz 
roads, and a shelter-trench on the second spur. No abattis 
or entanglements had been made. No communications 
had been cut through the woods, but Elsasshausen and 
Froschwiller were hastily prepared for defence during the 
battle. 



2. — ^The left flank was refused along a clearing 300 yards 
wide ; secure from artillery, and strengthened by enfilade 
fire of guns and mittrailleuses ; the angle being protected 
by the brook and wood. The right flank was in the air ; 
and only 2 companies were on outpost in Morsbronn. 

3. — There was not room for more than 8 batteries between 
the Niederwald and the Froschwiller wood (centre) ; but 
a fine artillery position on the right, commanding the 
G-unstett Hill. 

4. — No cavalry and H.A. were posted in front of or beyond 
the right flank. 

5. — The first line in the centre was posted 1200 yards down 
the exterior slope of the Froschwiller ridge : the guns a 
few hundred yards in rear ; the second line in rear of 
guns, also on the exterior slope. 

6. — Line of retreat: — Froschwiller — Eeichshoffen, Elsass- 
hausen — Eeichshoffen, or Eberbach — Gundershoffen. 

Possible Ebinfobcements. 
17,000 Infantry ; 10 squadrons ; 90 guns ; 24 mittrailleuses. 

1st Div. (Lespart) Y. Corps (De Failly) Bitche. 

3rd „ „ „ W. of Bitche. 

Brigade „ „ Rohrbach. 

Eeserve Artillery „ „ W. of Bitche. 

2 battalions & 3 batteries, I. Div., VII. Corps Hagenau. 

THE GEEMAN THIED AEMY. The Cbown Prince 

OF Prussia. 

AcTTJALLY Engaged. 

71,000 Infantry ; 4,280 Cavaby ; 231 Guns. 

Position at daybreak, August 6th. 

B. s. G. 

V. Corps, von Kirchbach 26 5 84 Between Dieffenbach and 

Preuschdorf. 

XI. Corps, von Bose 24 7 84 S. of Sulz. 
I. Bavarian Corps, von 

der Tann 13 4 24 Ingolsheim. 
n. Bavarian Corps, 

von Hartmann 17 9| 30 Lembach. 

Wurtemberg Div. 4J 7 12 Aschbach. 



On Field, but not Engaged. 

15,000 Infantry ; 49 Squadrons ; 129 Q-uns. 

I. Bavarian Corps 12 12 48 

U. Bavarian Corps — 13 21 

Wurtemberg Div. 6 — 48 

4th Cavalry Div. 24 12 N.E. of Sulz. 

Total lOOi 81i 360 



Notes. 

1. — The front occupied on the night of August 6th extended 
over 20 miles. 

2. — ^V. Corps was in a dangerous position, 7 miles from the 
nearest support ; while the whole French army, estimated 
at 60,000, was only 2 miles distant. 

3. — If the French had seized G-unstett on morning of 6th 
the Dieffenbach position would have become untenable. 

4. — ^The long and densely wooded ridge called the Hochwald, 
dominating the whole country £. and S., and impassable 
for guns or wagons, divided the II. Bavarian Corps from 
the rest of the army. 

5. — Commimication between Y. Corps and 11. Bavarian 
Corps was over the Hochwald by Liebfrauenberg (left of 
II. Bavarian outposts). 



GEEMAN OUTPOSTS. 

Y. Corps. 

Force. 20th Brigade, 1 battery and 2 squadrons. 
Line. Gorsdorf to Q-unstett, inclusive. 

Furnishing piquets, supports, and local reserves. 

Half-battalion. Gorsdorf. 

Battalion. On main road W. of Dieffenbach. 

Battalion and a squadron. Gunstett. 

General Beserve (3^ battalions, a squadron, and a 
battery). In and about Dieffenbach. 

II. Bavarian Corps. 

Force. 7th Brigade, 1 battery, and 4 squadrons. 
Line. S. of MattstaU to Liebfrauenberg. 



Furnishing piquets, supports, and local reserves. 

2 battalions and 1 squadron. Towards the Kuhbrucke, 
in Sauer Yalley. 

1 battalion and 2 squadrons. S. of Mattstall. 

General Eeserve (4 battalions, 1 battery, and 1 squadron). 
S. of Mattstall. 

[The line was prolonged N. by the other division as far 
as HirschthaL] 

XI. Corps. 
Line. Surburg to Neider-Betschdorf . 

WXTBTEMBITRa DIVISION. 

Line. Eittershofen to Hatten. 

Baden Division. 
Line. Biihl to Nieder-Eodem. 

Note. 

The reserve of the Y. Corps was behind the centre in one mass. 
A squadron was at Gunstett, the weakest point, and near good 
cavalry ground. Nevertheless, G-unstett appears to have been in- 
sufficiently protected ; and it is suggested that the 19th Brigade 
should have been posted here on the evening of August 6th. 

OEDEES. 

On the evening of August 6th and during the night, the 
outposts were so close together that there was constant skir- 
mishing and firing. The Germans received the following orders : — 

No. — Hd. Qrs., Sulz, — p.m., Aug. 6th, 1870. 

1. — The army will remain concentrated to-morrow round 
Sulz, and execute a change of front. 

2. — The II. Bavarian and V. Prussian Corps remain at 
Lembach and Preuschdorf . 

3. — The XI. Prussian Corps will wheel to the right and 
bivouac at Holschloch; outposts towards the Sauer. 
Surburg and the road to Hagenau will be occupied. 

4. — The I. Bavarian Corps will advance as far as the 
neighbourhood of Lobsann and Lampertsloch. Outposts 
through the Hochwald towards the Sauer. 

6. — 4th Cav. Div. remains in bivouac, but will front 
westward. 
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6. — Werder's Corps (Wurtemberg and Baden Divisions) to 
Eeimerswiller, fronting south ; outposts towards Hagenau 
Forest. Eoad at Kuhlendorf and the railway at Hofen 
to be protected bj strong detachments. 

7. — Head-Quarters remain at Sulz. 

Notes. 

1. — The supply trains had been left on the Lauter, as battle 
was suspected to be imminent. 

2. — The ammunition columns of the Y. and XI. Corps were 
on the Lauter or N. of it. The ammunition columns and 
parks of the II. Bavarian Corps were with the troops. 

An order was issued to the II. Bavarians, which was not 
communicated to the other troops, to the effect that if cannon was 
heard next morning near Worth (i.e., if the French attacked 
V. Prussian Corps), a division was to advance against the French 
left flank, in the direction of FroschwiUer. 



THE BATTLE. 

Weather. 

A very misty morning after a night of heavy and continuous 
rain. Ground very soft. Yery hot and bright after the mist 
disappeared. 

FIEST PHASE, 4—8.30 A.M. 
Ebconnaissancb and Preliminary Movements. 

Y. Corps. 

4 a.m. 

General von Walther, commanding 20th Brigade, Y. Corps, 
reconnoitres in person ; and hearing an unusual amount of noise 
through the mist, he sends back to his Corps Commander to say 
that in an hour's time he will make a reconnaissance in force 
unless counter-ordered. 

4,30 a.m. 

4th Bavarian Division moves from Pfaffenbronn toward? 
Langensulzbach, and occupies the village with a battalion. 

5 a.m. 

Two companies of Zouaves, protecting a watering party, move 
towards Gunstett, and are driven back by the outpost battalion. 
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7 a.ni. 

Von Walther's messenger returns with no answer, and the 
General advances to Sauer with one battalion and a battery. 
Worth is found to be unoccupied. The battery fires 10 rounds, 
and is answered by 4 French batteries. French infantry open 
fire from opposite ridge. 

French make a reconnaissance in force on Q-unstett, covered 
by heavy artillery fire (2 batteries). The mill is set on fire, but 
the flames are extinguished by the Prussian picquet, and the 
reconnaissance is broken off. 

8.30 a.m. 

Von Walther's reconnaissance is withdrawn. Loss — 1 man 
killed ; 1 oflBicer and 20 men wounded. A picquet left in Worth 
cemetery. 

n. Bavarian Corps. 

8.15 a.m. 

Von Hartmann, commanding II. Bavarian Corps, hearing the 
heavy artillery fire, orders 4th Division to advance against 
Froschwiller. 2 batteries take post N.E. of Langensidzbach. 

Formation. 

3 companies of Eifles in extended order (firing line and 

supports). 
2-battalions 9th Eegiment (in line of company columns 
Ji at deploying interval) in reserve. 
3^attalions 9th Eegiment (in column) in second line. 
2Mbattalions 6th Eegiment (hitherto on outpost) to the 

Kuhbriicke. 
8th Brigade in third line. 

The French take up their position for battle, (see map), and 
the Marshal establishes his head-quarters under a walnut-tree, 
550 yards £. of Elsasshausen. 

n. Bavarian Corps. 

8.45 p.m. 

The Eifles reach the edge of the clearing, and come under a 
heavy fire of guns, mittrailleuses, and chassepots. 

9th Eegiment prolongs line and fills up gaps. French counter- 
strokes against flanks are driven back, but are constantly 
repeated. 

9.15 a.m. 

5th Eegiment drives a French picquet from the Old Mill with- 
out a fight, and advances over the wooded spur between the 
Sulzbach and Sauer. 
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9.30 a.m. 

Four battaJions of 8th Brigade extend the line to the left as 
far as the Saw Mill. 

10 a.m. 

4th Division has 10 battalions extended over 2\ miles of 
front. The 2 battalions, 3 squadrons, and 3 batteries are at 
Langensulzbach in reserve. 

8th Brigade tries to turn French right, drives back advanced 
parties, and even enters the Froschwiller wood from the Sulzbach 
valley. The firing line is driven back. 

The detachments in close order, particularly on the bare spur 
S.W. of Langensulzbach, suffer terribly from the fire of the 
French guns. A Bavarian battery tries to come into action here, 
but cannot stand the fire. (4 men and 4 horses wounded). 

10.30 a.m. 

A Prussian orderly oflBicer brings a message which causes von 
Hartmann to break off the fight. * 

11.30 a.m. 

The 4th Division still skirmishing with French patrols, and in 
terrible confusion, retire behind Langensulzbach. The troops 
are not rallied and ready to advance until after 3 pm. Eetreat 
covered by : — 

2 battalions in reserve at Langensulzbach. 

5th Eegiment on the wooded spur between the Sulzbach 

and the Sauer, and later at the Old Mill. 
2 companies in the Saw Mill. 

Meanwhile, at 11.16 a.m., a message had been received from 
G.O.C. V. Corps demanding assistance. The 4th Division is 
ordered to resume the attack as soon it has rallied, and a brigade 
of 3rd Division is called up for Lembach. 

Two companies from Gorsdorf (37th Eegiment) had joined in 
the above fight, crossing the Sauer at the Old Mill. 

Notes. 

1. — Extreme difficulty of task set to 4th Bavarian Division. 
The troops knew little of wood-fighting, and the ordinary 
attack formations were quite unsuited to the dense coverts. 

• This officer brought word from von Walther that he had withdrawn his 
reconnaissance. That a direct order soon followed is proved by the follow- 
ing quotation from the history of the V. Army Corps. " On receiving an 
appeal for aid from General von Kirchbach (11.15 a.m.) General von 
Hartmann protested against doing so on the strength of a written order 
that he had just received, instructing him to break off the fight. He never- 
theless consented to halt those of his troops who wer^ already retreating." 
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2. — How did they manage to keep such excellent direction ? 
No compasses were used. 

3. — Reconnaissance previous to the attack, with the French 
picquets in the wood, and on the bare spur S.W. of 
Langensulzbach, appears to have been impracticable. 

4. — The Bavarian artillery could not aid the attack, but the 
French artillery work was admirable. 

5. — The hill enfilading the clearing, occupied by a French 
field battery and 6 mittrailleuses, was just the place for 
machine guns. 

6. — In consequence of the repeated French counterstrokes 
the Bavarians had to continually prolong their line, and 
could neither mass their third line for assault, nor use it 
for an outflanking movement. 

The numbers engaged are estimated as follows : — 

French ... ... 6,300 rifles. 6 guns. 6 mittrailleuses. 

4th Bavarian Division 7,260 „ 6 „ 

Losses of Bavarians — 30 officers and 600 men = 8 ^/q. In 
action, 1| hours. 

SECOND PHASE, 8.30—11 A.M. 

The Artillery Duel and Advanced G-itard Actions. 

XI. Corps. 

The advanced guard, consisting of the 41st Brigade, 3 
batteries, and 2 squadrons, reached the wood E. of Gunstett 
about 8 a.m. The remainder of the Army Corps followed. 

French Counter-Attack. 
8.30 a.m. 

• A Chasseur battalion, a battalion of Turcos, and a mittrailleuse 
battery advance against the Gunstett bridge to make a recon- 
naissance in force. 

Gunstett is held by 3 Prussian battalions. 

4 battalions are ordered up to hold the village, the Bruck mill, 
and Spachbach. 

4 batteries (21st Division) are ordered to come into action on 
the Gunstett Hill, losing men and horses from long-range 
infantry fire (1200*— -1400*) as they deploy. 

The 42nd Brigade remains in reserve. 

9 a.m. 

4 French field batteries, 2 above Albrechtshauserhof, 2 
E. of Elsasshausen, come into action. 

9.30 a.m. 

The French are repulsed with very heavy losses, including 6 
officers. 
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German Countbr-Attack I. 

10 companies, of 2 different regiments, cross the Sauer on 
hastily felled trees at Spachbach, and move against the Niederwald, 
on the edge of which 2 companies of the Third Zouaves are on 
piquet. 

10 a.m. 

The Zouaves retire into the wood when their flanks are 
threatened. 6 German companies follow; 4 remain in second 
line close to the Sauer, 660 yards in rear. 

The rest of the Zouave battalion advances to the attack and 
clears the wood with the bayonet. 

The Prussians rush back to the Sauer, carry away the second 
line, and re-cross the stream. 

The Zouaves do not pursue beyond the edge of the Niederwald. 

German Countbr-Attack II. 
9.30 a.m. 

6 companies cross the Sauer by the Gunstett Bridge, and gain 
the embankment on the Hagenau high road. 4 companies in 
second line remain near the stream. 

10 a.m. 

The French attack the left flank with 2 battalions (56th 
Regiment) from the divisional reserve, while 3 battalions attack 
in front. The Prussians are driven across the Sauer. 

Notes. 

1. — The French reconnaissance in force on Gunstett was 
badly executed, being pushed so far that a hot fight and 
heavy losses were inevitable. The old rule was broken 
which lays down that reconnaissances in force are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, unless there is sufficient force in close 
support to follow up a first success, or to cover a retreat. 
Von Walther's reconnaissance was withdrawn with very 
little loss because it was not pushed far, and because 
Worth gave cover to the retiring troops. 

2. — The German coimter-attacks may be explained by the 
supposition that they were made to gain a position on the 
right bank of the Sauer which would cover the passage and 
deployment of the XI. Army Corps. But although it is 
the duty of an advanced guard to gain so much ground to 
the front of a defile (such as the Gunstett bridge and the 
Spachbach crossing) as to facilitate the advance of the 
main body, still the possibility of doing so should be 
apparent before the advanced guard attacks. 
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3. — It is very doubtful if any definite orders had been given / 

Q-.O.C. Division to the troops at Spachbach or at Gunstett ; 
and it would seem that if premature and possibly com- 
promising action is to be avoided, such orders should 
always be given to troops forming an advanced line oi an 
advanced guard. 

4. — ^The preliminary dispositions of the 41st Brigade were 
not good. The 87th Regiment formed the first line, the 
80th the second. When it was necessary to move forward 
to meet the French attack, one-haK battalion 87th, and one 
battalion 80th went to Spachbach on the right ; one-hfl,lf 
battalion 87th, and one battalion 80th to Gunstett on the 
left. Mixed up with the left column was a portion of the 
battalion of the Y. Corps on outpost, which had not yet 
I been relieved. Why did not the 80th and 87th form up 
1 side by side? [I.D., S. 137, Para. 3.] The loss of tactical 
unity occasioned by their original formation brought about 
great confusion, and made command very difficiQt. 

V. Corps. 
9 a.m. 

General von Walther, in order to aid the Bavarians, brings his 
battery into action. The Corps C.S.O. and the G.O.C. 9th 
Division, who shortly afterwards arrive, agree that the whole 
Artillery of the Corps ought to be brought up. The order goes 
back, and between 9.30 a.m. and 10.15 a.m., 14 batteries descend 
the hill and come into action on either side of the high road. 
Meanwhile the Corps Commander, von Kirchbach, arrives and 
approves, and the infantry form up on the Dieffenbach ridge. 

This artillery line was prolonged to the left by the 4 
batteries of the XI Corps already deployed on the Gunstett Hill, 
so that there are 18 German batteries in action. 

The French artillery takes post as follows : — 

4 field, 4 horse, and 2 mittrailleuse batteries E. of the line 
Elsasshausen-Froschwiller ; 2 field, and 1 mittrailleuse battery 
near the Albrechtshauserhof . 

Thus 60 guns and 18 mittrailleuses engage 108 guns. The 
French batteries, moreover, work quite independently of each 
other. The Germans concentrate the fire of brigade divisions. 

10.15 a.m. 

After a duel of about 45 minutes the French guns begin to 
withdraw. 

Notes. 

1. — The V. Corps batteries came into action by successive 
echelons. 
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2. — Only 4 of the 8 French Eeserve batteries were employed, 
although there was ample room between Morsbronn and 
the Niederwald for 8 or 10 .batteries. Nor were 
the 2 batteries with the reserve division or the 2 with 
Bonnemain's Cuirassiers brought into line. 

3. — ^The ranges varied from 3300 to 2000 yards ; the French 
batteries being much scattered and frequently changing 
position. 

Attack op 20th Bbigadb, V. Corps and 

Fbenoh Coitntebstboees. 
10.30 a.m. 

The French guns were almost silenced; the XI. Corps was 
evidently engaged in a hot fight at Gunstett; and the smoke 
above the Froschwiller wood showed that the Bavarians were 
making no progress. 

The G.O.C. V. Corps, von Kirchbach, thereupon ordered the 
20th Brigade, 4j battalions (= 4,000 rifles), " to occupy Worth 
and the heights beyond** 

The heights beyond, from the Niederwald to a point just N. of 
the Froschwiller road, were held by 4 battalions (:= 2,800 men) 
in first line, and 5 battalions (= 3,500 men) in second line. 

Although the artillery had as yet hardly fired a shell at the 
French infantry, which was lining the lower crest of the Frosch- 
willer ridge from 600 — 800 yards from the Sauer, these 4,000 
Prussians at once advanced. 2\ battalions of the 37th Eegiment, 
after improvising a bridge with planks and hop poles, passed 
through Worth, and commenced to climb the heights. The 
French brought up their reserve companies, charged with the 
bayonet, and drove them back into Worth with heavy loss. 

The 50th Begiment (2 battalions) crossed the Sauer at 
Spachbach, and reached the Hagenau high-road at the foot of 
the Gulgenberg. One battalion then advanced up the hill, but 
was driven back by a counterstroke, and fired into from the 
Niederwald. The whole now took shelter in the ditches along 
the high-road, and, covered by the fire of the artillery, there 
remained. A second attempt to advance was made from Worth, 
but this also was driven back by a coimterstroke. The village, 
according to the German Official Account, was held with 
difficulty. 

Notes. 

1. — The attack appears to have been made with two objects : 

1. — To prevent the French using their reserves to 
overwhelm the Bavarians or the advanced guard of 
XI. Corps,, part of which had been seen to enter 
the Niederwald (|)age 13). 
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2. — ^To gain a position on the right bank of the 
Saner to cover the passage and deployment of the 
remainder of the V. Army Corps. 

Both objects were important, but while the first might have 
been achieved without sacrificing life and moral to the same 
extent, the second, so long as the French infantry were unshaken 
by the artillery, was practically impossible of achievement, except 
W. of Spachbach. 

2. — To show the effect of the attack, so far as the first object 
is concerned, it may be remarked that McMahon brought 
up the 78th Eegiment (3 battalions) of the Eeserve 
Division, and placed it E. of Froschwiller. 

3. — How could the first object have been attained ? 

It may be questioned whether the mere fire of the enemy's guns, 
even in such favourable circumstances as at Worth, will be 
sufficient to prevent a skilful and resolute general from using his 
reserves for counterstroke. He will soon recognise that such fire 
is only a demonstration ; and he will know that the best way to 
weaken the infantry attack which is sure to follow the artillery 
bombardment is to draw off the enemy's reserve, by attacking 
himself at other points. 

It was necessary, then, for von Kirchbach to convince 
McMahon that at any moment he might be strongly attacked by 
infantry. 

It does not seem that it would have been dangerous to have 
sent the 19th Brigade to Worth, and the 20th to Spachbach, 
with orders as follows : — " Until the time comes for the general 
attack the 0,0*0, intends to hold the line of the Saner with the \Oth 
Division^ the \^th Brigade ^proceeding to Worthy the 20th to 
Spachbach" The French artillery was silenced ; the fire of the 
French infantry would be rendered comparatively harmless by 
the fire of the German guns ; there was cover to be found both 
in Worth and Spachbach; and the batteries would have had 
. time to thoroughly prepare the attack. 

It may be noticed that the 4 j battalions who actually attacked 
did not suffer at all from long-range fire. The reason most 
probably is that the aim of French infantry was disturbed by 
the heavy fire of shells. 

4. — ^Von Kirchbach has been criticised for sending in his 
infantry to the attack. To do so was practically to com- 
mit the Q-erman Army to battle, for, once engaged, even 4|^ 
battalions could not be withdrawn without great loss of 
men and of moral. But von Kirchbach was aware that 
the Crown Prince did not intend to fight imtil the next 
day ; and also, that the army was so far from being con- 
centrated that it would come into action, if action were 
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brought on, in piecemeal fasUon. Nevertheless, he 
delil^rately gave the order for the 20th Brigade to cross 
the Sauer and seize the lower crest of the opposite ridge ; 
and the reason which induced him to traverse the plans of 
his commander-in-chief, as well as to run some risk of ) 
defeat in detail, was certainly strong. The French, if the 
V. Corps broke off the fight, might turn in strength on 
the retiring Bavarians and crush them before help could 
reach them. The Bavarians had no love for their allies 
the Prussians, no strong feeling against the French ; and if 
they had come to believe that the Prussians had deliberately 
permitted them to be sacrificed, the political as well as 
military results might have been deplorable. 

THE SITUATION AT 11 A.M. 

Undoubtedly unfavourable for the Germans. The 4th Bavarian 
Division on the right, the 20th Brigade in the centre, and the 
41st Brigade on the left, i.e., about 17,000 men, had been very 
roughly handled, and every attack had been repulsed. Only 10 
companies, at the foot of the Galgenberg and near the N.E. 
comer of the Niederwald, remained on the right bank of the 
Sauer ; and 7 companies held Worth. These advanced positions 
were maintained with the greatest difficulty, and at any moment 
a vigorous coimter-attack might have driven the companies back 
across the stream. On the other hand, the 108 German guns 
had silenced the French artillery, and by sweeping the opposite 
slopes with shells, were not only preparing the way for a general 
advance, but were preventing the French from advancing. 

Notes. 

1. The unfortimate order of the Head-Quarter Staff which 
had brought the 4th Bavarians into premature action was 
primarily responsible for the predicament in which the 
Germans found themselves. 

2. — The folly of advancing to close ranges before the artillery 
preparation is complete is well illustrated by the crushing 
failure of the German attacks. 

3. — ^The local counter-attacks against the Bavarians, of the 
Third Zouaves against the 6 companies who penetrated 
the Niederwald, of the 66th Eegiment against the flank 
of the 5 companies who crossed at Gunstett, and of the 
Second Zouaves against the 20th Brigade, are models. 
They were not pushed so far as to come under the fire 
of the enemy's reserves or artillery ; they were delivered 
with great vigour, and against the flanks. Their moral 
effect was great; 2^ battalions of the 37th Eegiment, 
repulsed by the Second Zouaves, lost over 700 men, and 
were retained in reserve for the rest of the day. 

B 
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4. — ^The cotinter-attaek of the Third Zouaves in the Nieder- 
wald, made with the bayonet and without firing, was 
\ exactly suited to wood-fighting. Troops that will use the 

i cold steel in woods have the best chance of success. 

5. — It is a question whether McMahon might not have 
ordered Ducrot to make a counter-attack with his reserve 
brigade from the Neeh wilier road on the retiring Bavarians. 
A bp.ttalion of the 45th Regiment might, at the same time, 
have advanced down the road from Neehwiller to 
Langens ulzbach. 

6. — If the 48 French guns in the centre had been handled 
in mass they might have done much more against the 
V. Corps batteries, coming up as they did in successive 
echelons. If 4 reserve batteries had been sent to Lartigue 
they should have prevented the XI. Corps guns from 
deploying on the Gunstett Hill. 

THIRD PHASE, 11 A.M.— 2 P.M. 

The Pbbpabation fob the General Attack. 

V. Corps. 

About 10.30 a.m., while the fight was developing badly, so far 
as the infantry was concerned, for the Germans, General von 
Kirchbach received instructions from the Crown Prince, who did 
not wish to give battle until his army was concentrated, to the 
following effect :— 

*'Do not continue the struggle, and avoid everything which 
may induce a fresh one,** 

These instructions were based on the information sent back, 
shortly after 9 a.m,, by an officer of the Head-Quarter Staff who 
had been despatched to the scene of conflict. The information 
was as under : — 

" The 4ith Bavarian Division is advancing against the French 
left. 

'< The battery attached to the 20th Brigade is in action, 

" The V. Oorps artillery has been ordered to the front, and the 
infantry is forming up at Dieffenhach," 

Nothing appears to have been said about the action going on 
at G-unstett. f 

It may appear that these instructions were ill-judged. 
They were based on the situation at 9 a.m., not on the situation 
at 10.30 a.m., at which hour they were delivered; and it was 
impossible for the Grown Prince to know whether they would be 
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applicable or not. It would most certamly haye been mncli 
better had the Crown Prince ridden forward himself, instead of 
attempting to control the fighting from a distance of seven miles. 
We may be perfectly certain that either Napoleon or Wellington 
would nave been at Dieffenbach soon after day-break, with the 
intention of spendin&r the day in reconnaissance of the enemy's 
position, and ^ keephig his troops in hand. ^ 

But supposing, for some reason or another, the Crown Prince 
felt bound to remain at Sulz, it would seem that the instructions 
might have been framed with more judgment. They might 
have run : — 

" As you are aware, I do not vmh to fight until the whole 
army is closed up ; so, if the situation permits, you will 
break off the engagement, and avoid everything which may 
lead to its renewal." 

It is to be remarked, however, that in the German army it was 
recognised that blind obedience is not compulsory on any officer 
except when the superior issuing the order is actually on the 
spot, or at least cognisant of the situation as it stands at the 
moment the order is delivered. 

The Crown Prince was not on the spot, and he knew nothing 
of the situation as it stood at 10.30 a.m. Blind obedience, 
therefore, was not expected. 

In the second place, the Crown Prince, although his message 
certainly sounds peremptory, does not appear to have sent 
a formal order, but merely instructions. That is to say, 
he merely expressed his wishes, not knowing whether they could 
be carried out, and left all action to von E!irchbach's discretion. 

Our own regulations are in perfect agreement with the German 
system. 

** Commanders must talce every opportunity of training their 
subordinates in accepting responsibility for departures 
from, or variations in the mode of carrying out, orders or 
directions originally given, impressing on them at the same 
time that such departures or variations must always be 
justified by the drsumstances" — I. D., Sec. 124, Para. 1. 

Wellington's ruling may be added : — 

Camp at Jaum, Nov. 11th, 1803. 

" Major- General Wellesley thinks it proper to explain to the 
troops that there is much difference in the situation and 
cases in which an officer is permitted to exercise his 
discretion, 

32 
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" It very frequently happens that an order may he given to an 
officer, which^ from circumstances not known to the person 
who gave it at the time he gave it, would he impossihle to 
execute, or the difficulty or risk of the execution of it 
ivould he so great as to amount to a moral impossiHlity. 
In a case of this kind, Major- General Wellesley is hy no 
means disposed to check officers detached in the exercise 

of their discretion ; hut Capt.'s '« case is not of this 

description: he could have had no information 
which the officer had not who gave him his orders, and it 
was his duty to oheyJ* 

Nevertheless, von Kirclibach, at 10.30 a.m., found it difficult 
to see his duty. It was undoubtedly of the first importance to 
postpone the battle until the Q-erman army should be con- 
centrated. But was it possible ? 

1. — To break off the fight would entail great loss, physical 
and moral, on the 20th Brigade. 

2. — ^To withdraw the troops from the other side of the 
Sauer would certainly have a bad moral effect on the 
V. Corps, and to some extent on the whole army. 

3. — ^It would allow the enemy to claim a victory. 

4. — ^From the rumbling of railway trains it was inferred that 
the enemy was receiving reinforcements, so that a deferral 
attack would meet wit5 increased difficulties. /\,\i i 

Von Kirchbach, after niflrfyTwilHy weighing these cond iti o ns , tlr^ 
decided that a departure from the Crown Prince's instructions ^ 

was justified by the circumstances. 

His first step was to inform the other Army Corps of his 
intention, and demand their co-operation ; his next, to consider 
how he should continue the fight. 

It was evident that if he attacked the French before him with 
his whole force, he would prevent them reinforcing their flanks, 
and would thus prepare the way for the attack of the XI. Corps 
and the 4th Bavarian Division. 

French Coitnterstrokb. 

2,000 French v. 5,000 Germans, supported by 84 guns. 

The enemy, however, encouraged by the success he had 
already won, had seized the initiative, and von Kirchbach, for 
the present, had no other choice but to conform to the French 
movements. In spite of the heavy artillery fire which swept the 
FroschwiUer slopes, the French had followed up the retreat of the 
last German detachment into Worth, and a fierce counterstroke, 



ia whicli 2 battalions of the Second Zouaves and a battalion 
of the 36tli appear to have taken part, was made against the 
village. The French penetrated into the streets, driving back 
the defenders, and clearing the houses. 3 battalions of the 
19th Brigade with difficulty restored the fight, the other 3 being 
brought up to form a reserve ; and at 1 p.m. the whole of the 
10th Division was engaged upon the Sauer. 

The situation, however, had become to a certain extent 
alleviated. The Zouaves and the battahon of the 36th, soon after 
their last counterstroke, abandoned their position on the lower 
crest, and retired to a line, better concealed by trees and vine- 
yards, about 500 yards further up the hill. They could no 
longer face the terrible fire of the German guns, at a range of a 
mile or a little more, especially as they were more or less 
enfiladed by some of the batteries on the Gunstett Hill. 

The XI. Corps. 

By this time, 1 p.m., the XI. Corps had intervened in the battle 
with tremendous effect. 

The G.O.C., von Bose, was at some distance from the field 
when he received von Ejrchbach*s request for aid. Unaware, 
like the Crown Prince, of the actual situation, he refused com- 
pliance; but on riding at 11 a.m. to the Gunstett Hill, and 
seeing for himself the state of affairs, he answered a second 
request with a promise of immediate co-operation. 

The Corps Artillery was called to the front, and the 22nd 
Division ordered to attack the enemy's right at Morsbronn. 

French Counter-Attack. 

2,000 French v. 20,000 Germans, supported by 72 guns. 

At this moment the French with 3 battalions, made a fresh 
attack, on Gunstett, actually crossing the bridge and reaching 
the village, and the tactical unity of the 22nd Division, part of 
which was called on to support the 21st, was thereby completely 
dissolved. 

Of the 43rd Brigade, 3 battalions (32nd Eegiment) went 
to the south of the village, while 2 (95th Eegiment) went 
through the village, and the divisional artillery on to the 
Gunstett Hill, already occupied by the batteries of the 21st 
Division. 

The 44th Brigade was ordered to remain in reserve in rear of 
the village. 

When the French were once more driven back, the 32nd 
Regiment (43rd Brigade) resumed the outflanking movement, by 
the bridges at Durrenbach, on Morsbronn, 3 squadrons of 
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Hussars preceded it. The 94th Eegiment (44th Brigade) 
followed in second and third line, and 2 companies of the 80th 
Eegiment (41st Brigade) guarded the right flank. 

The Corps Artillery now reached Gunstett Hill, and with the 
exception of 2 batteries which could not find room, came into 
action, the number of guns on this position being increased to 72. 

156 German guns were now playing on the French infantry. 

Lartigue had 3 batteries, 7 battalions, and 10 squadrons on 
the ridge, and 4 battalions in the Niederwald. 7,000 men and 
18 guns were thus exposed to the onset of 24,000 infantry, 
supported by the fire of 72 guns. 



Attack on the Fbbnoh Bight. 

At the same time that the flank attack started, two other 
columns were formed by the XI. Corps, and the direction and 
composition of the three columns is instructive. 



Left. 

On Morsbronn, 

6000. 

32nd Eegiment 
(43rd Brigade). 

d4th Begiment 
(44th Brigade). 

3 squadrons 

Hussars. 

2 Cos. 80th Eegt. 
(41st Brigade). 



Centre. 

On the Albrecht- 
shauserhof, 5000. 

2 battalions 95th 

Eegiment (43rd 

Brigade). 
1| battalions 87th 

Eegiment (41st 

Brigade). 
2 half-battalions 

80th Eegiment 

(41st Brigade). 
Eifle battalion, 

21st Division. 



Eight. 

On theN.E. comer 
of the Nieder- 
wald, 6000. 

3 battalions 88th 
Eegiment (42nd 
Brigade). 

1| battalions 80th 
Eegiment (41st 
Brigade). 

1| battalions 87th 
Eegiment (41st 
Brigade). 



In Eeseeve at Gunstett and Spachbaoh, 7000. 

82nd Eegiment (42nd Brigade). 

1 battalion 95th Eegiment (43rd Brigade). 

83rd Eegiment (44th Brigade). 

Both divisions, all four brigades, and three of the eight 
regiments were split up. What became of the commanders and 
their staffs ? 

The consequences of this loss of tactical unity were to be seen 
hereafter; for the present everything went well. Morsbronn, 
held only by 2 companies of Turcos on outpost, was carried by 
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the left column, which then changed direction to the right, 
passed through Morsbronn and over the hilUi^B^tward, and 
advanced against Lartigue's right flank. 

In the centre the Albrechtshauserhof , set on fire by the guns, 
and almost surrounded, was captured after a hot fight. 

The right column, covered bj a heavy artillery fire, entered 
the Niederwald, in spite of the fire of the French picquets, and 
pressed forward in a north-westerly direction. 

Counter-attack op Cavalry. 

The French division, which had counted at the outset only 
8000 men, was out-niunbered, out-flanked, and exhausted, and 
in order to gain time for his troops on the ridge to get away 
Lartigue ordered Greneral Michel to charge the flank of the 
troops issuing from Morsbronn with a regiment of Cuirassiers. 
The order was misunderstood, and the whole force of cavalry, 
consisting of 10 squadrons in three lines, wheeled to the right, 
galloped past the Albrechtshauserhof under a hot fire, crossed a 
deeply sunken road, and charged down the hill towards Mors- 
bronn directly against the enemy's front. The charge was made 
with splendid courage ; but the ground was most unfavourable, 
and the Prussian infantry, forming two-deep among the hop- 
poles, was perfectly secure. Part of the cavalry rode through 
the intervals of the companies into Morsbronn, but a barricade 
had been hastily made across the main street, and the horsemen 
were shot down in scores from the houses. A small body rode 
round the village, but was charged by 3 squadrons of Hussars 
and practically annihilated. 

The losses of the French cavalry were enormous. Only 50 
officers and men out of 1,100 escaped, and the Prussian infantry 
suffered not at all. A Pioneer company, however, which had 
boldly inserted itseK in the firing line, was partially broken and 
ridden down. The Cuirassiers were met by about 5,500 rifles. 

Infantry Counter-attack. 

1,000 French v, 5,000 Germans, supported by 72 guns. 

At the same time as the cavalry charged a counterstroke was 
made against the Albrechtshauserhof by some companies of 
Chasseurs and Turcos. The Q-erman first line, caught in all the 
confusion incident on a successful attack, was driven back, but 
the charge of the French was arrested by the fire of the artillery 
on the Gunstett HiU and by the rapid advance of the second line. 

The relics of Lartigue' s division, with the exception of the 4 
battalions in the Niederwald, retreated across the Eberbach, and 
eventually to Reichshoffen. The losses were terrible : — 
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Ist Battalion of Cliasseurs — 5 officers, 590 men 65 % 

56tli Eegiment— 26 officers, 675 men 29% 

3rd Turcos— 30 officers, 850 men 36 % 

Artillery — 7 officers, (?) men. 

8tli Cuirassiers — 12 officers and 200 men killed and 

wounded out of 460. 
9th Cuirassiers — 10 officers and 205 men killed and 

wounded out of 460. 
6tli Lancers (2 squadrons) — 14 officers and 200 men 

knied and wounded out of 230. 
The remainder of the cavalry, except the 50 officers and 

men already mentioned, fell into the 

hands of the enemy. 

Notes. 

1. — The French cavalry charge certainly enabled the relics 
of Lartigue's division to get away, but at a fearful price. 
Nor can it be said that the taictics were good. The 
ground had not been reconnoitred. No staff officer had 
been watching the progress of the fight, in order to 
ascertain where the cavalry might intervene with effect ; 
and there were no ground-scouts. 

2. — A Horse Artillery battery, preceding the cavalry, might 
have inflicted losses on the G-ermans, but could hardly 
have affected the result. 

3. — Why was not the Q-erman turning column (the left) 
accompanied by artillery ? This was particularly im- 
portant, for Morsbronn might have been strongly held by 
the enemy ; and even if it were not the hill to the westward 
afforded an admirable position for enfilading or taking in 
reverse the enemy's front. This default is the more 
noticeable in that 2 batteries had not been able to find 
room on the Q-unstett Hill. It is interesting to note the 
effect of separating the artillery from its division without 
due consideration of the circumstances. 

4. — The French counterstroke against the Albrechtshauserhof 
was well-executed, but carried too far. (Cf . The Guards 
at Talavera.) The opportunity, however, was timely, as 
the Grermans were in great confusion. The counterstroke 
on Q-unstett was worse than useless. 

5. — The attack in mass of the XI. Corps, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary admixture of tactical units, was well- 
conceived and carried out. The three objectives were 
carefully pointed out, and the three columns worked in 
close combination. 

6. — It may be noticed that the storming of the enemy's 
position was only the beginning of the real battle. 
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7. — General Lartigue had sent to Marshal MacMahon for 
reinforcements. The only reply he received was that 
no troops could be spared, but that a division of the 
V. Corps had left Bitche for the battle-field at 6 a.m. 

8. — The edge of the Niederwald was not occupied in 
strength in consequence of the strong force of artillery 
on the Q-unstett Hill, distant only 1,000 yards. 

Ebnbwed Attack of the Bavarians. 

Von Hartmann, on receiving von Kirchbach*8 request for aid, 
was not long in complying. But he could do very little. The 4th 
Division, now nearing Langensulzbach, was skirmishing with the 
French who had followed it through the wood, and such was the 
confusion that only 6 battalions were immediately available. 
2 of these crossed the Sulzbach at the Saw Mill, and occupied 
the bare spur W. of the stream, but were unable to advance in 
the teeth of the French fire. 

2 companies, a squadron, and a battery, moved through the 
wood against Neehwiller. They were easily repulsed by the 
45th Begiment, and were pursued back to Langensulzbach. 

2 battaUons took post at the old Mill, and the Q-. O. C. 
determined to await the arrival of the 3rd Division, the whole of 
which he had now called up from Lembach. 

THE SITUATION AT 1 P.M. 

The XI. Corps on the left had carried the Morsbronn ridge and 
was now attacking the Niederwald. 

In the centre the 10th Division held Worth and Spachbach, 
and the 9th Division was advancing to support it. 

On the right the 4th Bavarian Division had been roughly 
checked. 

Reinforcements. 

The advanced guard of the I. Bavarian Corps, marching to the 
sound of the cannon, had come into line between the V. Corps 
and the Hochwald. The head of the main body was half-an-hour 
in rear. 

Three batteries of this Corps, afterwards increased to four, 
came into action S. of Gorsdorf . 180 guns were now deployed 
against the French front. 

The Wurtemberg Division, hearing heavy firing, had 
followed the XI. Corps to the field of battle, and although 
detained by the trains of the XI. Corps in Surburg, one brigade, 
together with two batteries and squadrons, was now close to 
Gunstett. The other brigade was 8 miles in rear. 
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The Cavalry Division was still in bivonac N.E. of Sulz. 
At this juncture the Crown Prince arrived at Dieffenbach. 

Notes on the French dispositions up to 1 p.m. 

1. — The French had selected a position for their first line 
which, except on the left, was everywhere exposed to the 
superior artillery of the G-ermans. The effect had been 
disastrous. The supports, reserves, and even the second 
line, had suffered from the fire. The French guns had 
expended much ammunition to no purpose. Buildings 
were in flames. That troops engaged in the counter- 
strokes had lost heavily. W. of Worth the first line 
had been compelled to retreat to a line further back, from 
which they could no longer see the level meadows on either 
side of Worth, and their field of ^e was now reduced from 
1300 to 600 yards. 

2. — The weakness of the right had been conclusively proved, 
and Lartigue's division had been driven from the field. 
No reinforcements had been sent to it, although there were 
several batteries and at least 18 battalions in general 
reserve. But in consequence of the attack of the V. Corps 
McMahon had been reluctant to weaken his centre. 

3. — The proper position of the first line of the defence may 
be dealt with in the form of an imaginary dialogue with a 
French officer after the battle. 

Question — Why was your first line placed so far down the slope 
of the. ridge ? 

Beply — In order to command the water-meadows round Worth, 
and secure the widest field of fire. 

Question — But it was certain that you would be opposed 
by a much superior force of artillery, which, coming into 
action at medium range from your first line, would not only 
cause great losses, but would neutralize, by shaking the nerves of 
your infantry, the long range of the chassepot. In short, it must 
have been apparent that before you found an opportunity of 
using long-range rifle fire your infantry would be knocked into 
pieces by the guns. Again, the first fine was so far down the 
slope that it was necessary to place the second also on the hill- 
side. Was it judicious, do you think, to expose so many men 
to an artillery fire to which no reply was possible ? 

Rephj — It must be admitted that the line was badly chosen. 
The facts show that under the circumstances the wide field of fire 
was not a marked advantage, while the forward position was a 
marked disadvantage. But it is to be remembered that the 
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infantry had to be pushed so far to the front in order to covei' 
the artfllery, and permit it to deploy within effective range of the 
opposite ridge. 

Question — But what did you expect your weak artillery to do ? 
When an army occupies a position the guns can play one of three 
roles: — 

1. — If they are numerous enough, they can fight an artillery 
duel. 

2.— ^If they are much out-numbered they can look out for a 
chance of dealing with the enemy in detail as he comes 
into action ; retiring at once if the chance is not offered : 
or, 

3. — ^They can remain concealed until the hostile infantry 
advances to the attack. 

Which of these roles were the French batteries intended to fill ? 

Reply — The first, most certainly. 

Question — But was there the slightest chance of success against 
the far more numerous batteries of the Glermans ? 

Reply — The odds against the French batteries are certainly very 
long. But the odds against the defence, if it is much out- 
niunbered, are always very great ; yet you cannot decline battle 
on that account. Why, then, should the weaker artillery decline 
the duel ? 

Question — The argume^t is unsound. You should most 
certainly decline battle unless you find compensation for the 
inferiority of your force in the strength of your position. Does 
not the same rule apply even more forcibly to the artillery, which 
derives much less advantage from cover than does the infantry ? 

Reply — It is impossible to contradict you ; and it must be 
admitted that it was useless to expect the French batteries, at 
all events between Elsasshausen and Froschwiller, to fight an 
artillery duel. Such a proceeding could only end in withdrawal ; 
in demoralization of the infantry thus deserted, and in their 
heavy losses when exposed to the fuU force of the enemy's guns 
at medium range. 

Question — Do you not think it would have been better if the 
second r61e of which I have spoken had been assigned to your 
batteries ? 

Reply — Certainly; and in such case different dispositions might 
have been profitably adopted. The main line of infantry might 
have been posted further back, at long-range for the enemy's 
guns. The gims might have been pushed forward, with a 
skirmish line 600 yards in front to protect them from sharp- 
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sliooters. The retirement of such an advanced line would not 
have had a prejudicial effect on the army, and the losses would 
have been small. The artillery tactics at Waterloo and 
Noisseville (August 31st, 1870,) were based on this idea, and 
they were effective, for at both battles the batteries, although 
much outnumbered, went forward, and the defending infantry, 
except the detachments covering the guns, were not exposed, even 
after the guns had been silenced, to the enemy's artillery. 

Question — ^Is it not evident, then, that the French Staff had 
not maturely considered the occupation of a position ? 

Reply — ^Yes. They were betrayed into folly by the special 
attraction of a wide field of fire, and by the very common 
illusion that the artillery duel is the only form of tactics open to 
the batteries of the defence. They had learned nothing from 
"Wellington and Lee. 

Question — ^You mentioned the ground between Elsasshausen 
and Froschwiller as if it was different from the remainder of the 
position ? 

Beply — ^Yes. I think that between Morsbronn and the 
Niederwald the French, by bringing up their reserve artillery, 
might have fought an artillery duel with great chance of success. 
The only artillery position available for the G-erman guns on that 
flank was the G-unstett Hill, which had not room for more than 
72 guns at close interval, and to which the approaches were much 
exposed. I do not believe that the XL Corps batteries, if 
Lartigue had had 10 batteries in line, would have been able to 
come into action on the Gunstett HiU. 

Question — In this case how would you have disposed the French 
infantry ? 

Reply — I should have sent forward a skirmish line to protect 
the guns from sharpshooters, and have kept the remainder on the 
reverse slope of the ridge, the greater part on the flank, in 
readiness for a counter-attack. 

Question — Would you have had no main infantry position, but 
simply a line of skirmishers and the batteries wherewith to defend 
your front ? 

Reply — I do not think that more was absolutely necessary. If 
the enemy's batteries had been been beaten in detail, which is 
probable, the advanced line would easily have been held against 
his infantry by our 10 batteries and a reinforced skirmish line. 
Nevertheless, in order to provide against accident I should have 
selected a main position for the infantry in rear of the guns, which 
would not have been occupied unless the batteries were driven 
back, and the German infantry advanced to the attack. 
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Question — How would you have occupied tlie Niederwald ? 

Bephj — I should have held the eastern edge, which would have 
been easy so long as there were no guns on the Gunstett Hill. 

Question — How would you have disposed of your batteries had 
they been driven back, and your infantry have been compelled to 
occupy the main position ? 

Reply — That can only be decided after a very careful survey of 
the ground. As they would only come into action against 
infantry attacking, there would be no need to mass them. Some 
might have been placed on the flanks ; others 600 yards behind 
the infantry line ; others, perhaps, in the firing line. The main 
thing to look to would be that they did not interfere with the 
dispositions of our infantry. 

Qv£8tion — I presiune you would have applied the same princi- 
ples to the centre of your line, between Elsasshausen and 
Froschwiller? 

Beply — Certainly. I should have endeavoured to keep the 
infantry out of sight, giving up the wide field of fire, until the 
Grermans advanced to the attack, and have then placed them in a 
position where they would not be exposed to the full force of the 
German guns at medium range. The guns would have had to 
do the best they could. 

Question — In fact, after considering what happened at Worth, 
you have come to the conclusion that when once the artillery of 
the defence is driven in it can only play a subordinate part, and 
should not occupy positions which interfere with the fire and 
formations of the infantry ? 

Beply — That is my opinion, for I find, on reflection, that the 
teaching of Worth is in accordance with the teaching of all 
military history. The infantry is the arm which decides the 
battle, and, on the defensive, it should be kept intact and under 
cover until the enemy's infantry advances. To this all other 
considerations must give way. 

The Generalship of the Crown Prince. 

When the Crown Prince arrived at Dieffenbach the problem 
he had to deal with was by no means easy of solution. Already, 
as he rode towards the field, a report received from General von 
Kirchbach had determined him to let the fight go forward But 
so scattered was his army, and so strong the resistance of the 
enemy, that to bring superior force to bear at the decisive point 
demanded most careful arrangements. It is true that the XI. 
Corps on the left was in possession of the Morsbronn ridge, and 
had penetrated the Neiderwald. But the French centre had 
thrown back the 10th Division at every point, and the left had 
proved too formidable for the Bavarians. 

Moreover, at this moment, 5 French batteries came once 
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more into action on the Froscliwiller slopes ; masses of infantry 
were seen advancing over the crest ; and the whole front of the 
defence assumed a most threatening aspect. There was every 
cause for haste and excitement ; and a single injudicious order, a 
single ill-considered movement, might have compromised aU 
hope of victory. It was just the situation in -which an over- 
prudent general would have hesitated to grasp the nettle, and 
concentrate his whole force for a general and vigorous attack, 
(Cf. the battle of Sharpsburg, September 17th, 1862). It was 
just the situation in which a hot-headed general would have 
thrown precaution to the winds, and thrust each battalion 
hurriedly into battle as it reached the field. (Cf . the battle of 
Spicheren, August 6th, 1870). 

FOUETH PHASE.— THE GENEEAL ATTACK.— 

2.0—4.30 P.M. 

The action of the Crown Prince affords instruction as to the 
leading of the troops in the ** bataille de rencontre,^* i.e., when 
two armies, marching to meet each other, both with the intention 
of attacking, become suddenly engaged. In such circumstances 
the General will do best who keeps his head, assembles his whole 
force under cover of his advanced guard, forms it deliberately, 
issues clear orders, and then launches it to a general attack. 

The measures adopted by the German commander-in-chief 
were as judicious as his judgment was undisturbed. 

Army Obdss. 

" The 11, Bavarian Corps will advance against the enemy's 
left in such a manner as to gain a posUion in rear of it 
towards Beichshoffen. 

" The I. Bavarian Corps will deploy as rapidly as possible 
between the II, Bavarian and the F. Army Corps, hold- 
ing a division in reserve, 

** The XI, Corps will advance vigorously via Elsasshausen 
past the Niederwald upon Froschwiller, 

" Of Werder's Corps, the Wurtemberg Division will follow 
the XI, Corps to Gunsteit and across the Bauer; the 
Baden Division will move for the present as far as 
Surburg.** 

To THE V. Abmt Cobps. 

"2%e V, Corps will defer its attach until the approach of 
General von der Tann, directed to the N. of Freuschdorf, 
and of the 2\st Division, which has been ordered to march 
on Worth (sic). They are not to be expected for one or 
two hours, Werder^s Corps, which has also been ordered 
up, will be quite three hours before it rea^ches the field J 
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XI. COEPS. 

Prom 1 to 1.45 p.m. the German centre and right were held 
back from the conflict, the artillery engaging the French gims and 
firing on such infantry as were visible ; but the XI. Corps, while 
Lar^fue's Division was retreating in confusion across the Eber- 
bach, passed through the Niederwald towards Elsasshausen. On 
the eA^me left, on the Forstheim heights, was the regiment of 
Hussars. Then came the 32nd Eegiment, acting as a flank guard 
to the main attack, and moving up the Eberbach valley. A H.A, 
battezy had already crossed the Sauer, and only 3 battalions 
remained at Gunstett in reserve. 

The Niederwald was held by 3 battalions of Zouaves, supported 
by one of the 56th, and these veterans of the African wars, skilled 
skirmishers, no strangers to the confusion inevitable in battle, 
and accustomed to individual fighting, did splendid service in 
the wood. 

" Although attacked by 20,000 men, they carried on the fight by 
gronps, jnst as they found themselves, holding back the Germans to both 
east and sonth. Each officer, each non-commissioned officer, rallying 
round him as many men as he conld, fought independently in the thickets, 
never dreaming of retreating by the gap left open to the north. Bearing 
up for nearly an hour against the overwhelming masses of the Germans, 
the 3rd Regiment of Zouaves was literally annihilated. 1,360 men out of 
2,100 and 40 officers out of 65, i.e., two-thirds of the efEective strength, and 
three-fourths of those who fought in the wood, were killed or wounded in 
that heroic defence of the Niederwald. The regiment had made a forced 
march the previous evening ; it had bivouacked in the rain without tents or 
fires, and it fought for five hours without a break. The survivors, wearied 
out, without ammunition, and surrounded on all sides, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. About 300 un wounded men were thus captured. Out of 
2,165 officers and men present on the 6th, scarcely 500 answered their 
names at Saveme the same night." 

It was past two o'clock before the Zouaves were finally 
disposed of, and the first line of the XI. Corps began to appear 
on the edge of the Niederwald. By this time the left wing of 
the V. Corps, which had at last been let slip to the attack, had 
occupied the GTalgenberg, and the German centre and left were 
now in close connection. 

V. Corps. 

The attack of the 9th Division had been made as follows : — 

The 18th Brigade crossed the Sauer at Spachbach and attacked 
the Galgenberg, drawing to itself the 3 battalions of the 
20th Brigade (60th Regiment), 2 of which, with 2 companies 
of the 37th regiment, still held the Hagenau road; the third 
coming from the outpost position at Gunstett. 

The 17th Brigade advanced through Worth, and joined the 
troops who already held it ; but with great difficulty, for the 
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streets were crowded with troops, wounded, and terrified villagers, 
and the bursting of shells intensified the uproar and confusion. 

Formation, 

The attacking troops were formed as follows : — 

Left Column : 18th and 20th Brigades = 10| battalions. 

8,000 Germans v, 3,600 French. 

(See Appendix). 

On the left, 4 battalions were in first line, and 1^ remained 
at Spachbach, to hold the village as a rallying point. 4| were in 
second line, but it appears that they either lost their distance 
from the first line in crossing the stream, or that the first line 
was allowed to go forward before the second was formed up. 

Eight Column : 17th and 19th Brigads = 10| battalions. 

8,000 Germans v. 5,000 French. 

On the right, under the direction of von Kirchbach, 6| 
battalions, of which 5^ belonged to the 19th Brigade, formed the 
first and second line on either side of the Froschwiller- Worth 
high road, while 4 battalions formed the third. 

Left Attack, 

The left attack was the first to advance against the heights. 
As. they crossed the stream the 2 leading battalions of the' 
17th Brigade were received by a heavy fire, and soon after they 
crossed the Hagenau road they, as well as the 2 battalions of the 
50th, were driven back by a vigorous counterstroke nearly as 
far as the Sauer. Elsasshausen, the open spur, and the long 
re-entrant S.E., were held by the 1st Division of the French 
VII. Corps. Eeinforced by two of the reserve batteries, and 
with 7 of his 11 battalions still in second and third line. General 
Dumesnil had determined to hold his position by using his fresh 
troops. 

Counter-attack of the 3rd of the Line. 

1,900 French v. 8,000 Germans. 

The 3rd Eegiment, deployed in a single line, made a rush of 
some 200 yards, lay down and opened fire. But as the German 
skirmishers, who had seized the crest of the Galgenberg, some 400 
yards away, still held their ground, the French battalions, 
throwing olf their knapsacks, rose to their feet and charged down 
the open slope. The Germans gave way as already related, 
retreating in the utmost confusion ; but the French, exposed 
to the fire of the massed artillery, fell back, without crossing 
the lower crest, behind the line of defence near Elsasshausen. 
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BiaHT Attack. 

After occupying Spachbacli strongly, the second line of tlie 
Brigade pushed forward to sustain the first, and about the same 
moment the 17th Brigade advanced from Worth, some of the 
battalions fording the stream on either side of the village. 

Counter-attack of Mairb's Brigade. 

2,800 French v. 8,000 Q-ermans, supported by 84 guns. 

McMahon, observing this threatening movement, and aware 
that an overwhelming force was making swift progress through 
the Niederwald, determined to clear his front and thrust the 
V. Corps back across the Sauer. 

12,000 infantry had not yet been engaged. 

Pelle's Division = 6 battalions. 

Dumesnil's Division = 6 battalions. 
Ducrot's Division = 6 battalions. 

Of these, Ducrot's battalions were N. of Froschwiller, 
and one of Dumesnirs occupied the Elsasshausen copse. 
PeU^'s Division, which had suffered heavily at Weissenburg, was 
not called upon ; and only 4 battalions of Maire's Brigade 
(Dumesnil's Division) were immediately available. 

The French account of the counterstroke is worth quoting, and 
it may be remarked that it was made from Elsasshausen down 
the broad open spur, which, at about the same gradient 
throughout, projects into the meadows and ends at the S.W. 
comer of the village of Worth. The direction of the advance 
was thus more or less oblique to the front of the German guns. 

" The four battalions in line of double columns (covered hj skirmishers) 
advanced on Worth. As soon as they appeared they were received by a 
hail of bullets and shells, and although they attempted to continue the 
forward movement it was impossible to do so in so close a formation. The 
47th Regiment effected its deployment with enormous losses. The ground 
was quite open and it was useless to stand still. General Maire ordered 
the men to throw off their knapsacks and the drums to beat the charge. 
At this moment he was mortally wounded. The whole line then rushed 
forward with the bayonet, so as to cross the fire-swept space. The German 
skirmishers which held the crest of the Galgenberg gave way and the 
brigade descended the slopes at the double. 

" But at the foot of the slopes and before Worth comes a sudden 
change. The German batteries, from their commanding position, come 
rapidly into action, and from the houses and gardens of the village, from 
the ditches of the Hagenau road, from every enclosure, thousands 
of riflemen open a terrible fire. The Colonel of the 47th loses his arm ; 
every field oflRcer is either killed or wounded. The two regiments, over- 
whelmed by the storm, turn about, and pursued by bullets, climb the slope 
in rear in the utmost disorder. It is impossible to rally them. The whole 
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first line of the defence, which they had passed in their charge, recoihi 
with them, and the slopes are abandoned as far as the Elsasshansen Copse. 
Many of the 47th did not halt until they reached the Grosswald (1^ miles 
from W5rth). The 99th, followed up by the German shells, was fired at in 
flank by the skirmishers of the XI. Corps, who were pushing forward from 
the N. edge of the Neiderwald. 

" The attack of this brigade was the most vigorous attempt which the 
French were able to make to burst through the chain of fire which was 
creeping round them. It failed before the strength of point d*ajppui which 
the village of Worth formed for the German line, and which was made 
doubly strong by the massed artiUery in rear.'* 

Attack op the French Second Position. 

This success gave the Germans a fresh stimulus. Along the 
whole line the V. Corps pressed forward up the slopes. In front 
of Elsasshausen the French were pushed almost into the village. 
The two earthworks north of the Froschwiller road were stormed 
hy a charge of 3 fresh companies, rushing forward through the firing 
line ; the defenders were driven into the wood beyond, .and the 
lower crest of the heights above Worth was occupied. A good 
fire-position was at last secured. But frirther progress 
was impracticable. The French second position, running from 
Elsasshausen to the S.E. comer of the Froschwiller wood, 
notwithstanding that the field of fire was only 500 yards long, was 
tenaciously held. The fire of the German artillery was masked 
by its own infantry and by the smoke ; the attacking troops were 
in much disorder ; and so, for the next hour, the opposing lines, 
separated by a space varying from 300 to 500 yards, strove 
fiercely to attain the superiority of fire. So heavy, however, 
had been the German losses, that General von Kirchbach 
found himself compelled to call up his last reserves, 
and to order his artillery to render still closer support to the 
struggling infantiy. Even the pontoon company was ordered to 
the front, and 7 batteries attempted to pass through the horrors 
and the turmoil of the streets of Worth. 

It need hardly be said that all tactical unity had long been 
lost. Divisions, brigades, and regiments were hopelessly inter- 
mingled, and even battalions and companies were in little better 
plight. Many of the field officers had fallen. It was impossible 
for the staff to give further orders. The control of the battle, so 
far as the V. Corps was concerned, had lapsed into the hands of 
the company officers ; and even the control of the company officer 
extended no further than knots of men immediately about him. 

Note. 

The map in the history of the V. Army Corps, although it 
does not attempt to show the intermingling of companies and 
battalions, discloses an extraordinary state of affairs in the 
larger units, 
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Of the 8 Regiments only 2, and one of these was holding 
Worth, had two of its battalions working together. 11 out 
of 25 battalions had broken up, into two or more portions ; and 
these portions, in every single case, were composed of men of 
different companies, of different battalions, and often of different 
regiments. 

The front of the corps extended from near the Gorsdorf- 
Froschwiller road to the Neiderwald, a distance of two miles. 

I. Bavarian Coeps. 

8,000 Bavarians v. 7,000 French. 

Meanwhile, a mass of fresh troops had filled the gap between 
the right of the Y. Corps and the left of the II, Bavarian Oorps, 

c 2 
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Gkneral von der Tann, answering a summons for assistance 
from von Kirclibach, had ordered the First Division of the I. 
Bavarian Army Corps, covered by the fire of 4 batteries S. of 
G-orsdorf , to cross the Sauer S. of the Old Mill and attack the 
eastern edge of the Froschwiller wood. The advance was 
made in three lines ; 4 battalions forming the first, 2 the 
second, and 6 the third ; and the right wing was to outflank the 
enemy's line. 

Trees had to be felled to bridge the Sauer, and the Second 
Turcos, who, together with 2 battalions of the 48th and 2 of the 
78th, held the edge of the wood 900-1,300 yards away, kept up a 
brisk fire. The Bavarians rushed across the meadows, 
and gained a fire-position at the foot of the heights, 
while the right wing entered the wood in the vicinity of the Saw 
Mill. The second and part of the -third lines were gradually 
pushed into action, but without result, and some confusion 
ensuing from the troops in the wood being fired into by their 
comrades, the right wing fell back. The Turcos followed up 
and were only checked by a rapid advance of the lattalions in third 
line. The 4 battalions which had endeavoured to turn the 
French left by the Froschwiller-Langensulzbach road were 
obstinately resisted. 

THE SITUATION AT 2 P.M. 

Between the hours of 1 and 2.45 p.m. the frontal attack had 
apparently effected very little. Including the First Bavarian 
Division some 26,000 infantry, supported by 108 guns, were 
engaged against 17,000 Frenchmen, ill-provided with artillery ; 
and although the Germans had crossed the Sauer and gained a 
good fire-position, they had hardly shaken the defence. Nearly 
all the reserves hsid joined the fighting line, and the troops 
engaged had no hope of winning a victory by their own unaided 
efforts. If they held their own against counterstroke they 
would do well. 

But the first line of the XI. Corps had reached the N. edge of 
the Niederwald, and the French opposite to the V. Corps were 
already beginning to look nervously to their right. The crisis 
was past.. The gap between the G-erman right and centre no 
longer existed ; and the great outflanking movement through 
the Niederwald was beginning to exert a heavy pressure on 
the moral of the defenders. 

Yet it was not only the advance of the XI. Corps that placed 
victory within the German grasp. The fierce attacks of the 
V. Corps, small as was their immediate success, had made that 
advance possible by attracting the attention of the French, and 
so paved the way to a decisive triumph. Such must often be 
the lot of troops told off for a frontal attack. Theirs is the 
thankless and costly task of holding the enemy fast, while the 
assault and the pursuit are left to others, 
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Good Gensbalship of the Gebmaxs. 

While the Third Zouaves still held the Niederwald, and the XI. 
and V. Corps were without connection, the situation was such 
as to test to the utmost the resolution of their commanders. 
The V. Corps could not see what was going on in the wood, nor 
the XI. Corps what was going on in front of Worth. For any- 
thing General von Kirchbach knew, the French might be 
concentrating for a vigorous counter-attack against the XI, 
Corps. For anything General von Bose knew, the V. Corps 
might be in full flight across the Sauer. 

As we have seen, a counterstroke against the V. Corps, 
backed as it was by the great line of artillery and the walls of 
Worth, had small chance of success. But had 5 battalions of 
Dumesnil's Division, together with 4 of Ducrot's and 3 of 
Pelle's, 12 in all, been directed against the XI. Corps, and 
their attack prepared by several batteries, the result might have 
been great. 

The possibility of such a counter-attack had to be borne in 
mind by both the German generals. Until they came into 
connection, and could render each other swift support, the 
danger was there, and the vigour with which they both pressed 
the attack was the surest way of shortening the crisis. Each 
appreciated the necessity of supporting the other in the 
quickest time possible. Neither fought for his own hand, but 
was ready to sacrifice his own command to ensure the other's 
success. Both saw the risk entailed by their isolation, and both 
were determined to make the junction without delay. Had 
either waited for the other — von Kirchbach until von Bose 
appeared on the edge of the Neiderwald, or von Bose until the 
pressure of the V. Corps' attack drew off the Third Zouaves — 
McMahon might have been emboldened to make a far more 
powerful counterstroke in a more effective direction. As it was, 
dreading the heavy pressure of the V. Corps against his front, 
and, at the same time, apprehensive for the security of his 
flank, he took refuge in half-measures. He made his counter- 
attack in the wrong direction, against the V. Corps instead of 
the XI. He employed only 4 battalions. He exposed the 
troops to the full force of the German guns ; and he made no use 
whatever of his own artillery. 

The condition in which the XI. Corps reached the N. edge of 
the Niederwald would have been much in his favour. Many 
officers had fallen. The dense wood and the hard fightiog had 
destroyed all tactical unity, and it was impossible for the higher 
ranks to exercise the least supervision. In first line were 
4 battalions (83rd and 88th) belonging to two different brigades, 
the whole extended ; and mixed up with them were " miscellaneous 
detachments " (Official Account) of 3 other regiments. In second 
line were 5^ battalions, belonging to 3 different regiments, and 
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in third line was a still more heterogeneous mass. In reserve, 
however, there were still 3 fresh battalions, and the 32nd 
Regiment, beyond the Eberbach, was pressing forward through 
the Grosswald, against the enemy's rear. 

The XI. CoEPS. 

The first line probably consisted of 6,000 men. 
The second „ „ „ of 5,000 

The third „ „ „ of 4,000 

The reserve „ ,, „ of 2,800 

The 4lst Brigade was split up into many fragments. 

The 42nd Brigade had 2 battalions in the first line, 1 in the 
second, and 2 with the reserve. 

The 43rd Brigade had 3 battalions beyond the Eberbach ; the 
remainder were broken up. 

The 44th Brigade had 2 battalions in the first line, 3 in the 
second, and 1 with the reserve. 

The dissolution of the two divisions was thus absolutely 
complete. 

In front of the first line stretched an open clearing, varying 
from 40 to 200 yards in breadth, and the Klsasshausen Copse 
beyond was held by a French battalion. 

On the appearance of the Germans, McMahon, who had 
shifted his head-quarters to the Morsbronn-Frosch wilier road, 
and had called up 3 of Ducrot's battalions, ordered a counter- 
attack on two sides. 3 battalions were ordered to attack the 
V. Corps, between Froschwiller and Elsasshausen. 3 others 
were ordered to drive back the XI. Corps, and 4 batteries were 
directed to come into action S.W. of Froschwiller, and fire on 
such portions of the Niederwald as they could see. 

Counter-attack towards Worth. 

The counter-attack against the V. Corps failed utterly under 
the fire of the German infantry and artillery. 

Counter-attack op the 96th Ebgiment. 

But the 3 battalions of the 96th Regiment, which had to do 
with an enemy unsupported by artillery, achieved, for the 
moment, an almost startling success. One battalion halted 
behind Elsasshausen in reserve. The others passed west of the 
village, passed through the Copse, and preceded by the fire of 
the 4 batteries on the knoll to the west, charged without firing 
across the clearing. The whole of the German first line gave 
way before these 1,400 bayonets, and retreated into the interior 
of the wood. The French followed recklessly. The German 
second line, however, had been partially re-formed on the 
Spachbach-Eberbach road, and with drums heating advanced to 
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meet the enemy. The French in their turn gave way. The 
Germans pursued rapidly, crossed the clearing with the flying 
foe, and carried the Elsasshausen Copse. 

The French line was now forced back on Elsasshausen and 
the road which runs through it east and west. 4 battalions of 
Pelle's Division and 2 batteries of mittrailleuses were brought 
up, and for some short time they still held on to the blazing 
village and the ridge westward. 

" The French artillery (4 batteries)," says the German Official 
Account, ** played so effectively upon the N. edge of the Niederwald 
and the Copse, that the Prussians had to choose between a further 
advance, or the relinquishment of the ground that had been won 
at such heavy sacrifice. Against the former alternative was the 
consideration tliat the troops were exhausted, that their unity had 
been broken in the previous struggles, and that there were only 3 
intact battalions in reserve. On the other hand, any pause in the 
attack would relieve the enemy, and enable him to turn with hie 
whole force on the V. Army Corps." 

Capttjub of Elsasshatjsex. 

A further advance, before order had been restored, was 
undoubtedly a most risky proceeding. But the German generals 
were not yet at the end of their resources. Their infantry, for 
the moment, had been brought to a standstill, and was 
practically thrown on the defensive. A new phase of battle had 
opened. The French now occupied a concentrated position ; 
threatened indeed on three sides, but formidable in this, that 
the two villages formed strong rallying points, and that their 
guns were at last able to lend effective support to the infantry. 

The attack against such a position must needs be prepared, 
and the means for so doing were at hand. Von Bose, when his 
troops entered the Niederwald, had ordered the whole of his 
artillery to march north by the Hagenau high-road. Von 
Kirchbach, as we have seen, had already brought 7 of his batteries 
across the Sauer, and the remainder, still on the left bank, 
had advanced to closer range. 

Thus no less than 21 batteries were making their way to the 
front by the two roads leading to Elsasshausen, one from 
Worth, the other from Spachbach ; and 48 of the XI. Corps 
guns soon came into action E. and S.E. of the village, on the 
crest ofthe Galgenberg, at a range of 800 or 900 yards. The 
houses were once more in flames, and when the French artillery 
had been silenced, General von Bose, his 3 reserve battalions being 
close at hand, ordered his trumpeters to sound " The Advance." 
Despite the withering fire of the enemy's infantry and machine 
guns, the 400 yards which lay between the village and tho 
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copse was quickly crossed, and 2 haitaliona of the reserve, joined 
by some detachments of the V. Army Corps, entered the village 
from the south and east. The third reserve battalion, carrying 
forward with it nearly the whole of the first line and part of the 
second, stormed the ridge to the west, and 2 guns and 5 
mittrailleuses were captured at the bayonet's point. 

COUNTEE-ATTACK OP THE FiRST TUECOS. 

The confusion which resulted from this successful assault was 
even worse than on the borders of the Niederwald, for some of 
the Y. Corps (portions of 5 regiments) were now in the ranks of 
the XI. " The 4Ath was the only brigade which was pretty well 
together. On its flanks and rear were portions of all the vai'ious 
regiments, which in their present condition could not be considered 
as a real reserve. Neither did the battalions in first line present 
the apppAirance of tactical units. The officers were everywhere 
engaged in re-forming their companies and battalions'* and in 
the Niederwald 3 battalions were endeavouring to rally their 
scattered sections. 

Still the troops began to move forward on Froschwiller in a 
broad half -circle, their left at the cross-roads W. of Elsasshausen, 
their centre N.E. of the village, and their right near the Worth- 
Froschwiller road. 2 H. A. batteries came up to Elsasshausen, 
and the remainder of the artillery was following slowly up the 
narrow track, covered with the dead, the wounded, and all the 
debris of the fight. 

It was now about 4 o'clock. The French were retreating in 
every quarter of the field. The battalions in the Froschwiller 
wood, which had held back the attack of von der Tann's Bavarians 
for nearly three hours, had abandoned the struggle. Ducrot was 
already withdrawing the remnant of his division, and there was 
no sign of the approach of De Failly. 

Betreat vas inevitable, but to secure some respite for the 
dense mass of fugitives, cavalry, artillery, infantry, wagons, 
streaming through the Grosswald towards Reichshoffen, it was 
necessary to organise a rear-guard, and to hold back the pursuit. 
Time must be gained ; but how ? What troops remained ? 
Every infantry regiment in the French army had been engaged 
except the First Turcos, who had lost GOO men at Weissenburg, 
and now numbered but 1,500 bayonets. To " the children of the 
desert," while Ducrot was forming a rear-guard of 5 battalions, the 
Marshal made appeal ; and deploying in a single line across the 
Froschwiller-Elsasshausen road, the black soldiers, without firing 
a shot, charged straight at the advancing Prussians. 

Once more the counter-attack, made against a disordered and 
wearied infantry, exerted its inevitable effect. (Cf. the Bussian 
counter-attack on the Light Division at the Alma). The blow 
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fell first upon Elsasshauseo. Here were 2 battalions of the XL 
and several of the V. Corps. " Without intact supports, almost 
without leaders, shaken and exhausted by the long and violent struggle, 
these troops were unable to withstand the charge.^^ Long before 
the Turcos could use the bayonet the enemj gave way. The 
detachments in rear became involved in the retreat. A battery 
was abandoned ; and the German centre fled for shelter to the 
Niederwald, a thousand yards in rear. The Turcos followed, 
and for the last time on that fatal da^ the Tricolor was carried 
in advance. But they had still to reckon with the artillery. 
The batteries E. of Elsasshausen opened on them at short 
rauge ; and on the opposite flank, a regiment of infantiy, W. of 
the cross-roads, rapidly changed front and enfiladed the charging 
line. Yet it was not till near the edge of the Niederwald, where a 
Q-erman battery, just approaching the field, fired into them with 
case at 50 or lUO yards, that the Turcos abandoned the pursuit. 
Retreating as rapidly as they had advanced, they fell back to the 
Grosswald, and between Elsasshausen and Proschwiller stood 
not a single formed body of French infantry. 

Attack op the I. Bavarian Corps. 

On the opposite flank of the line of battle the Germans had 
been equally successful. The Bavarians, after driving back the 
counter-attack of the Second Turcos (page 36), had again 
advanced to their fire-position. The French, however, were well 
handled. Li the thickest part of the Froschwiller wood, on the 
left of the defensive line, the Turcos were protected by a slight 
abattis of branches and fallen trees, and covered by the wood 
from the fire of the 4 Bavarian batteries. On the riglit, where 
they were fighting in conjunction with the 48th and 2 battalions 
of the 73th, they were withdrawn into the interior of the wood 
while exposed to the guns alone. But when the Bavarian 
infantry advanced to within 500 yards it was necessary to re- 
occupy the edge, and in addition to the fire of the infantry, the 
French had to face the s orm of shells. Still they held on, and 
the enemy opposite to them suffered heavy losses. At length, 
however, 2 fresh battalions (59th Regiment) of the V. Corps, 
hitherto held back at Gorsdorf, advanced in two lines across the 
meadows, attacked the spur S. of the Froschwiller road, and 
quickly passing to the assault, still in good order, stormed the 
shelter-trench along the edge of the wood. The casualties of 
the 59th did not exceed 200, about 12 7© ^^ their total strength. 
The French began to withdraw to Froschwiller. 

COXTNTEB-ATTACK OF THE AbTILLEBY. 

But McMahon had still a powerful reserve remaining. 
Bonnemain's Cuirassier Division was drawn up at the foot of 
the long open slope which lies between the Wortb-Morsbronq 
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road and the Q-rosa^ld, about 1,000 yards eastward of 
Elsasshausen. Nearer Frosch wilier were the 8 batteries of 
Reserve Artillery; and moving forward at a gallop, the guns 
deployed across the Morsbronn road, facing Elsasshausen, 
and within a few hundred yards of the German infantry. This 
gallant but rash action -^et with heavy punishment. The 
gunners and horses were shot down in scores. Some of the 
guns fired a few ill-aimed rounds. Many were unable to un- 
limber ; and several were captured. 

COTJNTER-JLTTACK OF CaVALRY. 

Then came the turn of the cavalry. On the retreat of the 
artillery the Cuirassiers rode forward up the slope, the First 
Brigade in open column of squadrons. It is said that the 
ground was unfavourable, but such is not its character to-day. 
It is possible, however, that ditches have been filled, 
stumps of trees uprooted, and vineyards and hop-gardens 
cleared away. In any case, neither the First Brigade, which 
charged near Elsasshausen, nor the Second, which charged near 
Froschwiller by wings, was able to break through the Prussian 
front. Supported by numerous batteries, the infantry received 
the mass of horsemen as they stood in line, only here and there 
forming into groups. 

The 1st Cuirassiers were checked by a ditch, and retired with 
a loss of 5 officers, 60 men, and the same number of horses. 

The 4th Cuirassiers, who reached a point 600 yards E. of the 
Worth-Morsbronn road, lost, principally from the fire of the 
infantry inthe hop-gardens, 11 officers and 170 men. 

The 2nd Eegiment, brought to a stand among orchards, 
ditches, and hop-gardens, lost 6 officers, 160 men, and over 200 
horses. 

The 3rd Eegiment, of which only 2 squadrons charged, lost 
6 officers and 90 men. 

The 2 H.A. batteries, which had followed the charge, could 
do no more than cover the retreat. 



FIFTH PHASE— THE FINAL ASSAULT, 4.30—6 P.M. 

As the infantry rallied and reformed after the last French 
count erstrokes a great line of batteries, 13 in all, was established 
on either side of Elsasshausen, and under cover of a terrible fire, 
poured upon Froschwiller village at a range of 900 yards, the 
advance was resumed. At this moment the Germans received a 
welcome reinforcement in the shajpe of 4j Wurtemberg hattalionSf 
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which had crossed at Gunstett, and although ordered by the 
Crown Prince to move on Reichshoffen and cut the enemy's line 
of retreat, had been induced by the alarming reports from the 
front to march on Elsasshausen. 

While the Germans converged on the village from three sides, 
through the Froschwiller wood, straight up the slopes of the 
ridge, and from the direction of Elsasshausen, 2 light batteries 
gal lopped forward west of the Froschwiller-Elsasshausen road, 
came into action within case range (800 yards) of the village, 
and, repulsing a charge of Lancers, prepared the way for the 
assault. This was not long postponed. Led by the Generals 
in person, the whole line, in the teeth of a hot fire of rifles and 
mittrailleuses, pushed resolutely forward, and a Wurtemberg 
Colonel, who had round him a group of 30 riflemen, observing 
the French beginning to retire, ordered his bugler to sound 
" the charge." Surrounded by an overwhelming mass of 
enemies the exhausted French infantry was incapable of 
organised resistance, and although there was some hard fighting 
in the streets, Froschwiller, together with many hundreds of 
prisoners, was soon in German hands. The troops who escaped 
capture fled in crowds into the Grosswald under the fire of the 
German guns ; but General Ducrot had formed the 6 battalions 
and the battery of the rear-guard near the entrance to the wood, 
and for some minutes held back the pursuit. The six guns, 
however, were captured by a bold rush of the enemy's skirmishers, 
the 32nd Begiment was advancing against his rear, and before 6 
o'clock Ducrot retired, covering the retreat of the broken army. 

NoTifis. 

1. — The arrival of the 4^ Wurtemberg battalions un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence on the battle. 
Fresh, eager, and in good order, they gave the needed 
impulse which drove the XI. and V. Corps forward, and 
they were the first to penetrate the last stronghold of the 
foe. 3 battalions passed west of Elsasshausen, the fourth 
to the east ; the remaining half-battalion halting on the 
artillery line. 

THE PURSUIT. 

1st Detachment: 5 squadrons Prussian divisional cavalry 
and a battery — To Gundershoffen by Eberbach. 

2nd Detachment : 6 squadrons Wurtemberg reserve cavalry 
and a battery — To ReichshofPen by Eberbach. 

3rd Detachment : 2 squj^^ons j by Eberbach. 
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4tli Detachment : 

Lancer Brigade 
6tli Infantry Brigade 
II Bavarian Corps. 3 squadrons Light Horse } To Eeichbhoffen. 

3 battalions 6th Brigade 

4 batteries 

5th Detachment : 

TTH • P fj?^t- (^^''**^^''°'^}ToReichshoffen 

n. Bavarian Corps. 8rd Light Horse J ^ Niederbronn. 

1 battery ) 

6th Detachment : 2nd Wurtemberg Brigade — ^To Gunder- 
shoffen by Eberbach. 

Thus 31 squadrons, 12 batteries, and 20 battalions, pursued 
the French ; but only 16 squadrons, 4 batteries, and 4 battalions 
came into action, and none of these followed more than 5 miles. 

1st Detachment. 

When the 6 squadrons arrived near Gundershoffen the French 
infantry retired to the further bank of the Falkenstein brook, 
but an ammunition column that was unable to cross was 
captured, together with a portion of the escort. (4 squadrons 
attacked the escort ; 1 the convoy). The battery prevented an 
attempt to re-capture the waggons. 200 officers and men, a 
gun, and 20 waggons were taken. Loss of detachment, 2 officers 
and 30 men. 

2xD & 3bd Detachments. 

7 squadrons and 2 batteries moved on Beichshoffen through 
the Grosswald, attacked an unbroken body of French infantry 
and dispersed it. One of the batteries fired case into the 
fugitives on the main road, and 2 squadrons, with the other 
battery, attacked Reichshoffen from the south. Forcing their 
way through a barricade they charged into the streets, and a 
large body of French surrendered. The batteries did good 
service in preparing the attack. 

The detachments then moved on Niederbronn, and captured a 
French battery half-way, in spite of the fire of the infantry 
escorting it; but their advance was soon checked by the 
appearance of a French division (V. Corps) on the heights E. 
and S. of Niederbronn. At 7 p.m. they marched back to 
Reichshoffen. They had captured 109 officers and men, several 
waggons, 3 guns, and a mittrailleuse. The detachments lost 2 
officers and 3 men. 
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4th Detachment. 

Moved down the track from Neehwiller to NiederbronD, the 
infantry leading. At the Schwarz brook, which was defended, 
2 battalions moved to the left, in the direction of EeichshofEen, 
2 to the right on Niederbronn. 

On reaching the edge of the wood the French (division of V. 
Corps) were seen to be withdrawing. 2 batteries were brought 
up, and under their fire the enemy evacuated Niederbronn. "The 
2nd Lancers, who had come up through -the wood, followed, 
and took many prisoners. 

5th Detachment. 

Appears to have joined the 4th detachment before the 
evacuation of Niederbronn, probably following the footpath 
through the Grosswald. 2 guns were captured at Niederbronn 
railway station. 

6th Detachment. 

This detachment, together with the greater part of the 3rd, 
never came into action. 

The greater part of the French went off over the open country 
in the direction of Saveme (22 miles from Eeichshoffen) where 
they halted for the night. The retreat was covered by a brigade 
of the V. Corps. Others (Ducrot) retreated by way of 
Lichtenberg; a few, covered by the other brigade of the V. 
Corps, to Bitche. 

BIVOUACS. 

V. Corps. 9th and 10th Division E. of Froschwiller. Corps 
Artillery E. of Worth. 

XI. Corps. Between Elsasshausen and Worth. 

II. Bavarian Corps. 16th Eegiment, (4th Division), near 
Bitche. Reserve Artillery, Lembach. 

I. Bavarian Corps. 1st Division W. of Froschwiller. 

2nd „ Preuschdorf. 
Cuirassier Brigade, Langensulzbach. 

Werder's Corps. 1st and 3rd Brigades and Eeserve Artillery 
at Engelshoff. 

■Do^^« Tfc;«:o,v« f N. of Gunstett. 

±>aaen Division < ^ i x> • j a i i. m 

( Cavalry Bngade. Schwa bwiller. 

4th Cavalry Division (ordered up at 6 p.m) Gunstett. 

COVBEINO TbOOPS (iN ADDITION TO OuTPOSTS). 

II. Bavarian Corps. Brigade and 2 batteries at Niederbronn. 
Lancer Brigade, | Infantry Brigade, and 4 batteries at Beich- 
sboffen. 
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Wurtemberg Division. Reserve Cavalry, Reichshoffen. 

2nd Infantry Brigade, Gundershoffen 
and Griesbach. 

4th Cavalry Division. 2nd Hussars, Eberbach. 

This regiment reached Eberbach at 12; at 3 a.m. it was 
ordered to In g wilier, and by 4 a.m. it was able to report that 
neither by Hagenau, Mietesheim, or Pfaffenhoffen, were the 
French retiring in formed bodies, and that only stragglers were 
flying towards Strasburg. This information was obtained by 
officers* patrols. 

LOSSES. 
Fbinoh = 8000 killed and wounded. 






2nd TnrooB 
13th Chasseurs 
78th Begixnent 
8rd Zouaves 
8th Chassenrs 
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2nd Zonaves 
Ist Torcos 
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8rd Tnrcos 
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1st Zonaves 
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Frdschwiller wood and Frdschwiller 
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and before WOrth 
Niederwald 

Frdschwiller wood and Frdschwiller 
Albrechtshanserhof 
Elsasshansen 

Frdschwiller wood and Frdschwiller 
Elsasshansen 
Frdschwiller wood 
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Elsasshansen 
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Before Wdrth and Frdschwiller wood 
Albrechtshanserhof 
Elsasshansen and Frdschwiller 
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A Ibrechtshanserhof and Niederwald 
Neehwiller (only 2 battalions engaged) 
Before Wdrth and Frdschwiller 
Frdschwiller wood 
Elsasshansen and Frdschwiller 
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1580 
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593 

1250 
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888 
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1100 

800 

1000 

1000 

850 

600 

665 

566 

410 

430 
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98 
87 
80 
77 
66 
66 
64 
61 
68 
55 
64 
63 
61 
61 
36 
30 
29 
29 
29 
22 
20 



Total Loss— Infantry, 60 % Cavalry, 82 7^ Artillery, 17 7c 



In Addition. 



6000 nnwonnded prisoners. 

28 gnns. 

6 mittraillenses. 

1 Eagle. 



91 ammnnition wagons. 

1193 horses. 

158 wagons. 

23 cart-loads of rifles, sabres, Sui. 
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Oebmans = 489 officers ; 8780 men ; 1373 men missing, 

V. Army Corps = 220 officers, 5436 men. 
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iT+i, n^,^A^ i S8th Regix^ent W5rth, &c. 
17th Brigade I gg^j^ „ 

,f Spachbach, &c. 



18th 

19th 
20th 
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f 7th 
1 47th 

5th Bifles 

!6th Begiment 
46th 
I 37th 
(SOth 
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Frosch wilier, &c. 
W6rth, &c. 









Spachbach, &c. 

XI. Army Corps = 179 officers, 2965 men. 

Aiaf "R ' /I A f 80th Begiment Niederwald, &c. 

%im ungaae ^ g>7^j^ ^^ Albrechthauserhof, &o. 
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V82nd 
iSSth „ 
11th Bifles 

{32nd Begiment 
95th 
C 83rd 
(94th 



Elsasshausen, &c. 
Neiderwald, &c. 
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Morsbronn, &c. 
Albrechtsbauserhof, &c. 
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Body-gnard Begiment 
Ist „ 

2nd 
11th 



Morsbronn and Niederwald, Ac. 

I. Bavarian Corps = 37 officers, 746 men 
FrOschwiller wood 
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6th Begiment 

7th „ (2 battalions) 

8th Bifles 

5th Begiment (2 battalions) 
9th 

6th Bifles 

Battalion 1st Begiment 

5th 

7th 

11th 

14th 



II. Bavarian Corps = 36 officers, 667 men. 
Langensulzbach wood 






Langensulzbach wood & FrSschwiller 
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2nd Begiment 
5th „ 
3rd Bifles 



Wurtemberg Division = 17 officers, 339 men. 

Elsasshausen, &c. (1 bn. engaged) 

(2 bns. engaged) 
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Total loss— 11-5 7, 
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Infantry, 468 officers ; 9918 men. 
Cavalry, 5 „ t^ 68 „ 



Artillery, 10 officers ; 133 men. 
Horses, 341. 
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Expenditure of artillery ammunition. 





Gnns. 


Shells. 


Shrapnel. 


Oase 


V. Corps 


84 


6499 






XI. Corps 


84 


2253 
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I. Bavarian Corps 


24 


711 


12 




■'"'-• ft » 


27 


199 






Wurtembergers 


12 


114 (in 


pursuit) 





231 



9776 



12 
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Effective (German) artillery ranges at the battle. 

Yards. 

Against large masses 3700 

villages and buildings 2200-3600 

columns 2200 
firing line and supports of 

counter-attacks 1300 

edges of woods and trenches 1700-2000 
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Note. 

Several hundred of the Germans reported missing are reported to have 
been drowned in the Saner ; the remainder were probably wounded in the 
woods and never found by the search parties. 777 of these belonged to the 
Y. Corps ; 265 to the XI. ; 205 to the 1. Bavarian ; 91 to the II. Bavarian ; 
and 35 to the Wurtembergers. 



NOTES. 



I. STEATEaY. 
Was the occupation of the Worth position strategically sound? 

At first sight it might seem that by taking post at Froschwiller 
McMahon not only arrested the march of tlie Germans on 
Strasburg, but that he prevented their crossing the Vosges, 
maintained his communication with De Failly at Bitche, and 
protected the flank of the main French army on the Saar, But 
on an examination of the situation it is evident that the occu- 
pation of the position was useless and ill-judged. 

The information was to the following effect : — 

The Oermans were in superior numbers. They had already 
taken the initiative, and at least 100,000 men were invading 
Alsace. Strong forces were also reported at several points 
west of the Vosges, on the line Treves- Pirmasens, 

What should the French StafE have inferred ? 

Unquestionably that the whole German army was mobilised 
and assembled, and that the blow at Weissenburg in Alsace 
would soon be followed by a still heavier blow on the other side 
of the Vosges in Lorraine. It would be giving von Moltke 
credit for little sense to believe that he would permit an army 
of 100,000 men to advance into Alsace without the assurance that 
the French maiu army would be prevented from concentrating 
against it, or from sending strong reinforcements to McMahon. 

What was the situation of the French forces ? 

They were not yet completely mobilised ; they were much out- 
numbered, and they were dispersed on a very wide front. The 
main army was round St. Avoid. The V. Corps was between 
Bitche and Saarguemund (both included) . The I. Corps was near 
Worth. The VII. Corps was at Miihlhausen and Lyons. 

What was to be done to meet the imminent attack of over- 
whelming numbers ? 

The only safe course was to concentrate at once. But time 
was pressing. To concentrate at St. Avoid would be a tedious 
and dangerous proceeding, for McMahon and the V. Corps would 
h^YQ to make a, flank march of 3 days across the enemy's front. 
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So long as it was considered desirable for the main army to 
maintain a position behind the Saar, a better use of McMahon's 
force (I. and V. Corps) would be to call up the VII. Corps, and 
entrust the Marshal with the task of holding the Crown Prince 
fast, preventing him crossing the Vosges and attacking the main 
army in flank. 

It was possible, however, that the main army, if threatened by 
superior forces, would have to retreat behind the Moselle. 
McMahon, therefore, should take up a position which would 
enable him to fall back behind that river, still holding off the 
Crown Prince. 

But for this the Worth position was imsuitable, for the 
following reasons : — 

1. — It was so far forward, and so close to the enemy, that it 
was extremely unlikely that the I., V., and VII. Corps 
could concentrate before the position was attacked. 

2. — In case the main army at St. Avoid was defeated, or had 
to fall back before superior numbers, McMahon would 
find it very difficult to get away, for he would have the 
Crown Prince in front of him, and another German Army 
behind him west of the Vosges. 

It is suggested that a position behind the Moder, south of the 
Hagenau Forest^ would have been far preferable. De Failly 
might have marched by Ingwiller, and the VTI. Corps have been 
brought up by rail. The line of retreat would have been by 
Saveme, the Strasburg-Nancy railway being utilised; there 
would have been no risk of a severance of the communications 
with the main army ; and so long as McMahon was undefeated 
it would have been impossible for the Crown Prince to cross the 
Vosges. 

The French StafE do not appear to have recognised that to all 
intents and purposes the road and railway Worth- Saaguemund- 
St. Avoid had become so dangerous after the battle of 
Weissenburg that this line of communication between McMahon 
and the main army was practically lost, and no good purpose 
could be served by trying to maintain it. From that moment 
they should have determined either to draw back the whole army 
behind the Moselle, or to use McMahon as a detached force to 
hold the Crown Prince in check while the main army dealt with 
the rest of the invading host upon the Saar. 

n. THE ATTACK. 

The main object of the attack is to attain superiority of fire 
and moral at the decisive point ; and the means of so doing is the 
close combination of artillery and infantry at every stage^ and the 
development of a powerful fire in the most effective direction. 
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The phases of the attack are as follows : — 

1. — Artillery preparation. 

2. — ^Advance of the infantry to the fire-position. 

8. — Occupation by the infantry and artillery of the fire- 
position. 

4. — Advance of infantry to close range. 
5. — ^Assault. 

Let us consider how the Grermans dealt with each of these 
phases at Worth. 

Artillery Preparation. 

Between 8.30 and 11 a.m., 17,000 infantry attacked the 
position before the artillery had done more than silence the 
French guns. The results were disastrous. 

The attack of the XI. Corps on the Albrechtshauserhof, 
however, was well prepared, and imder cover of 72 guns the 
right column found no difficulty in penetrating the Niederwald. 
On the other hand, the attack on the Elsasshausen Copse, made 
without artillery preparation, met with no more success than the 
attack of 4th Bavarian Division on the Froschwiller wood. But 
the attack on the village of Elsasshausen, and the final attack on 
Froschwiller, were both thoroughly prepared by a bombardment 
of from 10 to 30 minutes. 

It may be noticed, too, that the majority of the French counter- 
attacks which were pushed far to the front owed much of their 
loss and failure to the want of preparation, for the German guns 
were the principal instruments in their repulse. On the other 
hand, the counter-attack of the 96th Eegiment on the Niederwald 
(page 38) was well prepared by 4 batteries. 

Advance op the Infantry to the Fire-position. 

The advance of the G-ermans to the fire-position, i.e., from the 
point of deployment to 400 — 500 yards from the enemy's line, 
was made, as a rule, as f oUows : — 

The first line, composed of about two-thirds of the attacking 
force, moved forward in line of company columns at deploying 
interval. When the enemy's fire began to be felt one-third (70 
rifles) of each company was extended; while the remainder 
of the company (140 rifles), advancing in column of sections, 
formed the support and reserve. 

P 2 
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The second line was almost always stronger tlian the third line, 
and advanced either in line of company columns, or in line of half- 
battalion columns, at deploying intervals; but these columns 
nearly always deployed and extended when they came under 
heavy fire. 

In some cases there was no third line ; elsewhere it followed 
the second, and was used either to reinforce the firing line or to 
push home the advance from the fire-position. 

In the advance against the French 4th Division and through 
the Niederwald a general reserve followed the third line of the 
XI. Corps, but at a considerable distance. 

Instances : — 

The attack on the Albrechtshauserhof by 6 battalions. 

First line = 3 battalions. 
Second „ = 2f „ 

Third = ^ 

(Eeserve = 4|: » )• 

The attack on Morsbronn by 6 battalions. 

First line = 2 battalions. 
Second „ = 2^ „ 
Third „ = ^ „ 
(Eeserve =1 „ ). 

The second attack on the Niederwald from Spachbach by 

4 battalions. 

First line = 3| battalions. 
Second „ = 1^ „ 
(Eeserve = 1 „ ). 

The attack of the 17th and 19th Brigades from Worth, 

10| battalions. 

First line = 4 J battalions. 
Second „ = 2 „ 

Third „ = 4 

The attack of the First Bavarians &c., on the Froschwiller wood, 

48 companies (12 battalions). 

First line = 4 battalions. 
Second „ = 2 „ 
Third „ = 6 

(Eeserve = 3 „ ). 

It is worth noting that both in crossing the Sauer, and in the 
advance through the Niederwald, i.e.y whenever obstacles inter- 
vened, the first line almost invariably got so far ahead of those 
which followed as to give the defenders most favourable 
opportTmities for counter-attack, 
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During the advance to the fire-position the losses were 
considerable, and began to be serious at about 900 yards from 
the French firing line. But in no single case were the Grermans 
brought to a halt by fire at any point over 600 yards ; and, as a 
very general rule, they managed to reach the fire-position without 
either firing or halting on the way. 

Occupation of the Fire-position. 

The occupation of the fire-position appears to have been the 
most difficult phase of the attack over open ground ; and it was 
not till after a long and constantly fluctuating struggle, swinging 
backwards and forwards, and swallowing up the supports, the 
reserves, and in many cases, even the second and third lines, that 
the G-erman companies were able to establish themselves within 
400-500 yards of the enemy's front. This was the time when 
counter-attacks were frequent, the attacking line being over and 
over again driven back with heavy losses, both in men and in 
moral ; and, as a very general rule, it was not until the artillery 
came up in support to within 1200-900 yards of the defence that 
the fire-position could he considered as definitely occupied. As a 
rule, moreover, it was not till the locality was attacked in flank 
as weU as in front, i.e., not until "a powerful fire was developed 
in the most effective direction " that the return fire of the French 
began to grow wild and harmless. 

Ample illustration will be found in the five principal attacks. 

1.— The attack of the XI. Corps on Morsbronn, the 
Albrechtshauserhof, and the Niederwald (pp. 21-23). 

2. — The attack of the XI. Corps on Elsasshausen (pp. 
39-40). 

3. — The attack of the V. Corps on the French centre (pp. 
32-34). 

4. — The attack of I. Bavarian Corps on the Froschwiller 
wood (pp. 36 and 41). 

6. — The final attack on Froschwiller (pp. 42-43). 

During this phase of the attack the control of the firing line 
passed almost entirely into the hands of the company commanders. 
In certain instances the battalion commanders, placing them- 
selves at the head of the company of direction, led the forward 
movement ; but this was the limit of the direct control exercised 
by the superior leaders. Yet these leaders were not without 
influence on the issue of the fight. By giving the direction, 
assigning the objective, and feeding the first line from their 
reserves, they enabled the company officers to push forward 
to the fire-position, to resume the attack after retreat before a 
Qounterstroke, and to hold the ground already gained. 
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The extraordinary confusion which occurred appears to have 
been due to the numerous casualties among the oflBicers, and the 
consequent loss of direction on the part of their commands ; 
and, also, to the fact that supports, reserves, and parts of the 
second line had to be put in where they were wanted at the 
moment, without the slightest regard for tactical unity. 

The coimter-attacks which drove back the first line were most 
efEectively met by a concentrated artillery fire, and by a rapid 
countercharge of the second or third line. 

Advance to close banoe. 

It is difficult to get exact evidence as to the duration of the 
struggle for superiority of fire, but it appears that in several 
cases the fire-position was held for as long as two hours, notably in 
the attack of the II. Bavarian Corps, of the V. Corps, and of the 
I. Bavarian Corps. It is even less easy to ascertain how the 
infantry advanced from the fire-position to closer range. In 
almost every instance, however, the approach of a strong body of 
fresh troops, put in at the moment that the slackening or wildness 
of the enemy's fire shewed that the rifles of the attack had gained 
the upper hand, drove the firing-line forward. Instances are to be 
found in the attack of the 17th and 19th Brigades on the spur 
N. of the Frosch wilier- Worth road (p. 34), of the XI. Corps on 
Elsasshausen (p. 39), of the I. Bavarian Corps (where the fresh 
troops were supplied by 2 battalions of the V. Corps) on the 
Froschwiller wood (p. 41), and of the XI., V., and I. Bavarian 
Corps on Froschwiller itself (p. 42). 

As to the manner in which the troops crossed the last 300 or 
400 yards much might be written ; but generally speaking, it may 
be said that the operation, owing to the advent of the fresh 
troops, and the attainment of fire-superiority, was neither 
supremely difficult nor peculiarly costly. The signal for the 
advance was the arrival of reinforcements, or the cessation of 
losses from the enemy's fire, and it was given by the officer — or 
officers — in the firing line, who first observed the propitious 
moment. The troops appear to have advanced in groups, seldom 
larger than a section of 60 and 70 rifles, generally much smaller. 
Some fired as they moved. Others halted at intervals, probably 
when the enemy's fire began to tell again, fired a few roimds stand- 
ing, and then moved on again. That they were able to do this may 
appear surprising, but the evidence of aU military history is to 
the effect that when the defender has become demoralised the 
effect of his fire decreases as the assailant closes in upon his 
position. The experience of both the Germans and the Eussians 
(1877-8) was that at short range the fire of the defence was very 
little to be feared, going for the most part far over-head ; and 
two instances may be taken from English warfare. 
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The storming party of Boers which first reached the crest of Majuba Hill 
consisted of some 200 men, and although they were fired at for five 
minutes or so by at least the same number of British soldiers, at a range of 
40 or 50 yards, yet it is certain that not more than 2 or 3 Boers were 
disabled. Our men had lost their nerve, and every shot went high. 

At Tel-el-Kebir the First British Division had to cross 1000 yards of open 
desert under the fire of at least 3000 rifles and several guns. It was ten 
minutes before the entrenchments were reached, and during that time the 
Egyptian infantry, at a low estimate, must have fired 90,000 or 100,000 
rounds. The First Division lost only 175 officers and men. 



Assault. 

Between the advance from the fire-position to short range and 
the assault the connection was so intimate at this battle that it 
is impossible to separate them. They constituted in reality a 
single phase of the attack, the line of groups moving forward, 
firing as has been described,* until it reached charging distance. 
Then, animated by a common impulse, in some cases produced 
by the advent of fresh troops, the whole dashed into the 
position. 

It must be remarked, however, that there were several instances 
of premature assault, especially in the wood fighting ; and it 
Would seem that the leaders of the firing line (company officers) 
were apt to be led into such enterprises before the superiority of 
fire had been attained. This points to the conclusion that 
company officers should be most carefully taught to take a broad 
view of the situation ; to watch other units besides their own ; 
to he certain that a real superiority of fire has been attained, 
not merely a temporary superiority at a single point, and also 
that fresh troops are at hand, before they attempt to advance 
from the fire position. 

It would be interesting to know how far, as a rule, the assail- 
ants were from the position when the French gave way. This, 
of course, it is impossible to ascertain ; the retirement being 

;^ — f^*-^ 

* Firing on the move, although unauthorized by the regulations* and 
never seen at manoeuvres,^tes always Jhmd a feature of hotly-contefeted 
battles. An officer who served with the Egyptian infantry at the Atbara, 
where firing in this fashion was carried out by order, writes as follows : — 
" The lesson to be learned from the Atbara is assuredly to keep to volley 
firing in the attack as long as possible. This, I am convinced, is the only 
way to ensure complete control when men are excited and under fire of the 
enemy. But in an attack culminating in an assault a time will come when, 
owing to the din, it will be no longer possible to give the necessary words 
of command for volleys. Then, independent fire must take their place, and 
every officer and section commander must exert himself to the utmost to 
keep the fire deliberate and well-aimed, and to ensure, as far as possible, a 
Bimultaneous cessation of fire periodically, to enable the line to keep ever 
uxovin^ forward towards its goal." 



Cv^ 
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probably a gradual business, the faint-hearted going off at an early 
period, the brave men remaining to the last. But it is certain 
that the French, gallant soldiers as they were, never awaited an 
energetic charge, adequately prepared by fire. 

The close support rendered of the German artillery at this 
stage was remarkable, notably the action of the 2 H.A. batteries 
before Froschwiller. Even where the guns could not find a 
position on the flank, or were so placed that they could not fire 
over the heads of their own infantry on the hostile firing line, 
they swept the ground in rear of the position, and maintained a 
fire which gave their own infantry support, and helped to shake 
the nerves of their opponents. 

Strenuous efforts were made to rally the troops after a 
successful assault ; and here the senior officers, such as the Corps 
and Divisional Commanders, made themselves conspicuous. 
In rear of the firing line, during every phase of the attack, officers 
of all ranks strove to rally stragglers and restore order at every 
opportunity. 

Front and Depth. 

As regards the front occupied by attacking infantry, it does 
not appear that any practical suggestions are to be gathered 
from the fighting at Worthy Including detachments on the 
flank, the V. Corps covered 2,200 yards ; the XI. Corps, in its 
attack on the Albrechtshauserhof Eidge and the Niederwald, 
2,700 yards ; the First Bavarian Division, 1,000 yards. Yet the 
XI. Corps, which covered the widest front, was the only one to 
push the attack home. Perhaps a more instructive consideration 
is the depth of the attack, and a rough estimate gives the 
following : — 

(1). Attack on N. edge of Froschwiller wood, 4th Bavarian 
Division, 3 rifles per yard. 

(2). Attack on Albrechtshauserhof, XI. Corps, 7 rifles 
per yard. 

(3). Attack on Elsasshausen, XI. Corps and part of V., 
10 rifles per yard. 

*'(4). Attack on front of position, V. Corps, 10 rifles per 
yard. 

*(6). Attack on S. edge of Froschwiller wood, 1st Bavarian 
Division, &c., 10 rifles per yard. 

(6). Attack on Froschwiller, XI. and V. Corps, and 1st 
Bavarian Division, 8 rifles per yard. 
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The attack of the 4th Bavarian Division ended in retreat ; 
those marked with an asterisk failed to push home until the 
enemy's flank had been turned and even the remainder were to 
a certain extent assisted by outflanking movements. It would 
seem, then, that an enemy equal in moral and training, and 
strongly posted, should be attacked in great depth, and at the 
same time at least threatened in flank. 

It would be unwise, however, to lay too great stress on the 
evidence of a single battle, or even of a series of battles. So 
much depends on the enemy's readiness or unreadiness to receive 
attack, on his numbers, on the ground, on the combination of the 
three arms, &c., &c., that no hard and fast rules as to depth can 
be laid down. Still, it will not be uninteresting to compare the 
depth of English infantry in the attack, pre-supposing that the 
third line follows the second, and is prepared to take an active 
part in the attack. 

A Battalion acting alone. Front 200 yards. Depth 4 rifles per yd. 
A Brigade „ „ | 



A Division 



„ 800 
„ 600 






4 


,. 1600 
„ 1200 






4 „ 


„ 3200 

„ 2100 


1 • 




6i „ 
83^ „ 



An Army Corps „ j 

It must be noticed, too, that at the points where the Grerman 
line pushed forward fiom the fire-position to close range, and 
from close range to the assault, the depth was greater than 
elsewhere, the increase, as a rule, being from 2 to 3 rifles per 
yard. This would appear to justify the deduction that opposite 
the point selected for the assault, the depth of the attack should 
be at least 12 rifles per yard. As the first line (firing line, 
supports, and reserves) has usuallv 2 men per yard, this would 
necessitate the second and third lines being ten deep opposite 
the point of assault.* 

It is worth while noticing that, so far as we can judge from 
this battle, the depth of the first line (2 rifles per yard) is 
InsuflBicient to enable it to hold its own against counterstroke, 
and even in many cases, to secure a fire-position. It would be 
unwise, then, in hot fighting, to order any portion of the first 
line to go forward as far as the fire-position without supporting 
it by a portion of the second line. 

* This does not mean that the second and third lines should form up 
in column, but only that ten successive echelons of men in single rank, in 
addition to the first line, may very possibly have to be sent forward before 
the position is carried. 
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in. AETILLERY. 

One of the most interesting points in connection with the 
battle is the handling of the German artillery. 

The artillery duel was soon over ; but although the superiority 
of the German guns was overwhelming, the French batteries were 
very far from being placed hors de combat. Again and again 
they intervened ; and had their moteriel been better, had they, 
for instance, possessed modem shrapnel, the attacking infantry 
might possibly have suffered heavily. This, however, is not 
certain, for the German artillery were prepared for the re- 
appearance of the hostile guns, and invariably made the ground 
too hot for them. This was especially the case when some of the 
German batteries went forward to close range. In the defence 
of Elsasshausen and of Froschwiller, the French guns did little, 
although both field batteries and mittrailleuses were pushed 
into the firing line ; but here a far superior line of guns was in 
action not more than 900 yards away. 

The importance of such close co-operation with the infantry 
during the last stages of the attack is fully realized in the 
Artillery Drill Book. Its teaching may thus be summarized : — 

The action of the guns should he characterized by great boldness, 
and the infantry should be closely supported. Such support is 
necessary in order to establish moral superiority^ and because from 
positions further to the rear it will be impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe. It is possible, because the enemy* s infantry will 
be occupied solely with the firing line of the attack. It will he the 
strongest support against counter-attach, and against the renewed 
fire of artillery by which counter-attach toill often he preceded. 
It also places the artillery in a position whence it can take up the 
pursuit without delay. 

It will be noticed that after the Niederwald and the Elsass- 
hausen Copse were lost, the French had very little time given 
them in which to occupy and prepare a new line of defence. 
7 batteries of the XI. Corps, following close behind the first 
line, rapidly deployed upon the Galgenberg, and came into action 
against Elsasshausen at a range of 900 yards. 

So, too, in the attack on Froschwiller, where 13 batteries came 
into action at 900 yards, while the French infantry was still 
retreating on the village. 

This was exceedingly good work, but the artillery not quite 
perfect ; and it is quite open to question whether the organization 
and system of command did not exercise a prejudicial effect. 
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The Divisional Artillery. 

The idea of the G-erraan gunners was the massing of the whole 
84 guns of the Army "Corps imder command of the C. R. A., and 
a thorough and methodical preparation of the attack. 

The system imdoubtedly worked well in the preliminary part 
of the engagement. But when the Divisions advanced to the 
attack the centralisation of command in the hands of the C. R. A. 
seems to have been the cause of some embarassment. As already 
noted, the 22nd Division, when it outflanked the French left, 
had no guns with it j and it may be added that west of Eberbach, 
on the ground traversed by the 32nd Eegiment, the Divisional 
Artillery would have found scope for effective action in the final 
phases of the battle. 

Again, when the left wing of the V. Corps occupied the 
Qulgenberg, on which the batteries of the XI. Corps afterwards 
came into action, the 8 batteries of the 9th and 10th Divisions 
might have rendered substantial assistance. As the 
eastern, and part of the northern edge, of the Niederwald was 
occupied by portions of the V. and XI. Army Corps, these 
batteries could, from the Gkilgenberg, have effectively prepared 
the attack on Elsasshausen, and, above all, have saved the 
infantry from some of the heavy losses it here incurred. The 
Corps Artillery on the other side of the Sauer, together with the 
4 batteries of I. Bavarian Corps, would have been amply 
sufficient to deal with the French elsewhere. 

The Divisional batteries might well have gone forward at 1.30 
p.m., when the 17th and 18th Brigades advanced to the Sauer. 
As it was, it was not until 2.30 p.m., an hour later, when the 
infantry on the Galgenberg was siiffering greatly for the want of 
artillery support, that the batteries of the 10th Division and half 
of the Corps ArtiUery were ordered up ; and so great was the 
delay in passing through the crowded streets of Worth that they 
did not deploy on the slopes beyond, although they had only a 
mile to march, until somewhere near 4 o'clock. Fortunately, the 
the 7 batteries of the XI. Corps had long ago preceded them. 

It may also be noticed that the artillery of the 4th Bavarian 
Division never came into action after the morning fight. It was 
doubtless necessary to retain them above Langenstilzbach as a 
rallying point and protection while the Division was re-assem- 
bling ; but after the French evacuated Neehwiller it seems that 
an opportimity was missed of harassing their retreat, and 
bringing fire to bear from the northward against the Beichshoffen 
road. 

The fault of the German artillery handling, if it can be called 
by so harsh a name, appears to have been as follows ;— • 
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The Divisional Commanders had no control over their own 
batteries after they once became merged in the artillery mass ; and 
that mass did not Ireak.up so soon as was desirable in the interests 
of an intimate co-operation between the two principal arms. 

While conceding the importance of massing the guns during 
the first phase of battle, i.e., the artillery duel and the bombard- 
ment of the defender's line, it is apparent, nevertheless, that 
some means should be taken to give the mass the necessary 
elasticity, and to ensure the Divisional batteries being set free 
immediately the situation demands it. If it were a rule that the 
Divisional Artillery should pass imder the command of the 
G-. O. C. Division directly the Division formed np for attack, the 
difficulty would probably disappear ; but the arrangements for 
effecting the transfer would have to be carefully considered by 
the Staff. 

IV. CHAEACTER OF THE BATTLE. 

« 

1. — The first point to be noticed is that of the 71,000 
G-erman infantry engaged in the battle more than baK 
were called upon to do the greater of their fighting in 
woods. The greater part, moreover, were engaged at one 
time or another in villages. 

In such circumstances superior control was manifestly im- 
possible. A very weighty responsibility was thus thrown on the 
subordinate commanders and non-commissioned officers, and to 
a certain extent even on the private soldier. The fighting was 
carried on by such groups as the officer and non-commissioned 
officers could keep in hand, all pressing forward in a more or 
less general line, but often, owing to the thickness of the coverts, 
the counterstrokes of the enemy, the giving way of other groups, 
or the narrow lanes and paths leading into the villages, finding 
themselves for a time completely isolated. 

Some G-erman writers assert that in this kind of fighting, made 
compulsory by the nature of the ground, the French were the 
better men. This is stoutly contested by others, who, while 
giving the French full credit for intelligence and in- 
dividuality, declare that the more thorough training of the 
Germans, both officers and men, counter-balanced the skill arising 
from greater experience. Among these are von Moltke, 
von Boguslawski, and others, whose names carry the greatest 
weight. This, however, is a question of academic interest ; but 
it is important to note that the fighting at Worth was to a very 
large extent Light Infantry fighting, i.e., fighting in which 
success depends very largely on the resource, good shooting 
and discipline of the individual soldier, and on the capacity 
of the company officers. In making use of cover, in choosing 
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liis target, in keeping his leaders in view, in advancing from 
shelter to shelter, in watching the flanks, in economising his 
ammunition, the intelligence of the private was heavily taxed at 
Worth ; for it was impracticable, owing to the noise, the limited 
view, the smoke, and the close quarters, for the leaders to do 
more than keep their men moving in the right direction, either 
maintaining the fire, or charging with the bayonet. 

Nor does the fighting on the more open ground appear to have 
been of a different character. Here, also, groups were the 
fighting units in the firing line ; and here, also, the skill of the 
soldier and his immediate leaders played the most prominent part ; 
here, also, it was Light Infantry work. In short, the training and 
discipline of the individual skirmisher was the important factor. 

2. — The second point is the extraordinary loss of all tactical 
unity. 

It might well be asked whether it would not be possible to 
avoid the dire confusion which, if we are to judge from this 
battle, must sooner or later overtake every attack; , and 
whether the firing line, instead of being broken up into groups, 
might not be retained under the control of the field-officers? 
Might not, in short, a battle discipline exist which would prevent 
the phenomena witnessed on the field of Worth ? 

In reply, the attack of the Second and Light Divisions at the 
Alma, and the defence at Inkermann, may be cited as instances 
of quite as great confusion even in the ^e-breechloader era. 

" The Second and Light Divisions formed an irregnlar chain of skir- 
mishers in which the men of not only different companies, but even of 
different regiments, got so mixed up together that it became no longer 
possible to fire volleys, or to make any regular movements." Moltke. 

" The Light Division thereupon gained the slope, and began the attack 
— not in orderly lines, but with such attempts at lines as the men them- 
selves, instinctively seeking their own companies, succeeded in making; 
that is to say, a line chiefly of groups and masses." Hamley. 

The records of the American war are equally significant. But 
perhaps it is more to the point to re-caU the severe discipline and 
precise movements of the Grerman infantry in time of peace. If 
such troops got into disorder under fire, aU troops will do the 
same. It may be deduced, therefore, that under heavy fire, 
confusion is inevitable, even on the most open groimd. To a 
certain extent the great strength of the German sections (70 
rifles), far too large to be controlled by a single officer, was 
unfavourable to order; but the real truth is that in modem 
battle, control, except as regards groups, very soon becomes 
absolutely impracticable ; in woods and broken groimd as soon 
as the troops become hotly engaged ; on open ground as soon as 
orders can neither be issued nor enforced, which generally occurs 
at a distance of some 600 yards from the enemy's position. 
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3. — ^The third point is that for all the troops engaged the 
battle was " a running fight," consisting of a series of 
attacks and assaults upon successive positions'. 

The XI. Corps, for instance, carried out five attacks : — (1) On 
the Albrechtshauserhof ridge. (2) In the Niederwald. (3) On 
the Elsasshausen Copse. (4) On Elsasshausen. (5) On Frosch- 
willer. The V. Corps three attacks — (1) On the lower crest of 
the Froschwiller ridge. (2) On the Ime between Elsasshausen 
and Froschwiller. (3) On Froschwiller. The I. Bavarian Corps 
two attacks — (1) On the Froschwiller wood. (2) On Frosch- 
willer. 

Here, again, much depended on the subordinate leaders. On 
them fell the task of rallying the men; of beating back the 
counterstroke ; or, if the counterstroke were for a moment 
successful, of rapidly resuming the advance before the enemy 
had time to establish himsefi on the re-captured position. 
In such circumstances, too, in default of oflBicers to lead them — 
and the loss of officers was great — the men had to a great extent 
to rely upon themselves. 

4. — Lastly, the remark of a G-erman officer, who complains 
that the training of the troops in skirmishing was not 
altogether what it should have been, too great attention 
being paid in peace to precision, distances, strict dressing, 
is worth quoting: — 

** We had, however, an ample equivaleni in the genuine warlike 
spirit which pervaded the whole army in all its branches, and which 
could not fail to triumph over every difficulty. The offensive 
element was developed to the utmost; and a lively conviction 
prevailed that in war it is only hold determination and energetic 
execution which can rule the issue, and give good results,*' 

V. CAVALRY. 

The German cavalry played a most inconspicuous part in the 
battle, and were hardly seen to advantage in the pursuit. 

As regards the first. The broken ground, the villages, and the 
dense woods prevented any decisive use being made of the 6 
Divisional Eegiments present on the field. It has been suggested 
that these 24 squadrons, or the larger part of them, should have 
been collected near the end of the battle in one mass, and have 
been sent in pursuit. As it was, only 11 were employed, and in 
three separate detachments.* It would have been impossible, 
however, even if gallopers had been available, to have assembled 
the whole together before darkness fell, nor would it have been 
desirable to deprive the Divisions of their orderlies, escorts, 
and patrols. 

* The remaining 20 which took port in the pursuit were snpplied by the 
Brigades attached to the Wnrtembergers and Bavarians. 
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The case was different with the 4th Cavalry Division. 
Although galloper after galloper was sent to head-quarters, 
asking permission to move forward, the 24 squadrons and 2 
H. A. batteries were held back at Sulz, 7 miles from the field, till 
an hour after FroschwiUer had been stormed. In the words of 
the historian of the III. Army, this powerful force of cavalry 
was held back " not only because the intersected nature of the 
ground promised no field for their activity, but also because it 
was desired to keep it in hand as a general reserve." Un- 
doubtedly the 24 squadrons, with only 1 regiment armed with 
carbines, would have found no scope on the battle-field. But on 
the western side of the Grrosswald, and from the G-rosswald nearly 
as far as Saverne, the country favoured cavalry action ; and in 
pursuit, especially when the retreating army is no more than a 
disorganised rabble, cavalry finds its best opportunity. (Cf. 
The pursuit after Waterloo). 

The truth appears to be that the same ideas prevailed in the 
Third Army as had prevailed in the whole army during the 
Austrian Campaign of 1866. The Cavalry Divisions were 
considered as reserves to the line of battle, and the duties of 
reconnaissance and of pursuit were assigned to the Divisional 
Cavalry. In the march of the Third Army on Chalons, following 
the battle of Worth, we find the Cavalry Divisions (the 2nd 
Division had joined) in rear and on the flanks of the army ; and 
it was not until von Moltke suggested that the order of march 
should be altered that the divisions went to the front. 

It may be said that the cavalry must be nursed ; and no doubt 
the very greatest care should be taken that it is not overtaxed. 
In the 1862 Campaign in Virginia, Pope's cavalry, although 
numerically superior to the Confederate, was so worn out by 
incessant work in front of the army, that it was practically 
useless ; and after the battle of Mars-la-Tour the masses of 
German cavalry, after the trying work of the previous ten days, 
could hardly raise a trot. Napoleon and Wellington, moreover, 
took care always to keep their mounted regiments in good 
condition. But if the great bulk of the cavalry cannot be always 
far in advance, it is nevertheless essential that its patrols should 
be in contact with the enemy throughout, and that while battle is 
in progress it should be close at hand. Otherwise the fruits of 
victory will not be gathered, and touch with the flying enemy 
will be lost as it was at Weissenburg and at Worth. 

The work done by the officers' patrols of the 2nd Hussars 
(p. 46) shows that night is no obstacle to cavalry maintaining 
contact. 

The defective armament of the Grerman cavalry had unques- 
tionably much to do with its inactivity on the battle-field. There 
were present on the field, not including the 4th Division and 
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the Divisional Cavalry, 32 squadrons, whicli, as we have seen, did 
absolutely nothing until the majority took part in the pursuit. We 
can hardly imagine that the same strength of American cavalry, 
handled as it was in the War of Secession, would have been 
content to remain spectators of the fighting. Neehwiller would 
most certainly have been attacked by dismounted squadrons ; and 
at that point most effective service might have been done. Nor 
would the Division of De Failly's Corps, had a force of American 
cavalry instead of a Brigade of Bavarian Lancers been stationed 
at Lembach, have made the passage of the Bitche-Niederbronn 
defile unmolested. 

VI. SUPPLY, TEANSPOET, &c, 

It is interesting to note that as a battle was evidently imminent 
the whole of the German supply trains, except the regimental 
transport, the field hospitals, and the Bavarian ammunition 
columns, had been left N. of the river Lauter, 14 miles from the 
battle-field. 

The three field hospitals of the V. Corps were first of all installed 
at Dieffenbach, and when Worth was definitely occupied, dressing 
places were established in the village and on the right bank of 
the Sauer. During the night two of the hospitals were transferred 
to Froschwiller, and the third to Elsasshausen. Five ambulances 
with wounded of this Corps were despatched to Sulz before the 
battle was over. Three of these ambulances did not re-join for four 
or five days later. 

Two provision columns from the Y. Corps were ordered forward 
from AJtenstadt (presiunably by telegraph) as soon as victory 
was certain. 

The ammunition columns of this Corps had plenty of travelling. 
The 1st of the five columns reached Worth on the night of the 
battle, and gave 35 horses to the batteries and 12 wagons of 
ammunition to the infantry. 

The second column reached Worth on Aug. 7th. 

The columns of the second line, viz. : — 3rd, 4th, and 5th, were 
still on the railway during the battle, but arrived at Weissenburg 
and Landau the same night. Two were at Eeichshoffen on Aug. 
8th ; the third at Weissenburg. Owing to their absence 
ammunition had to be requisitioned from the XI. Corps, of which 
three columns reached Worth and Elsasshausen on August 7th. 
On August 8th these columns went back to Sulz and Weissenburg. 
The Infantry Section of the 1st column gave 27 horses and 5 
drivers to the artillery, and 11 wagons of ammunition to the 
infantry. 

The columns of the second line remained at Weissenburg tiU 
August_9th. 
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VII. THE DEFENCE. 

The chief characteristic of the defence was that it was almost 
purely passive. The only symptoms of activity were the local 
counterstrokes, and from first to last there was no attempt at 
manceuvrino:. The troops took up a position and there they 
remained until they were outflanked by superior numbers. No 
attempt was made to concentrate superior numbers at a single 
point, or to withdraw any portion of the army, when it was clear 
that resistance where it stood was useless, to a more favourable 
position. 

McMahon*s tactics may be profitably compared with those of 
Blucher at Ligny ; and those of Wellington at Waterloo. 

At Ligny, the Prussians made a series of frontal counterstrokes 
with small forces, and pushed them too far, just as the French 
did at Worth ; and a whole Army Corps (Thielmann) was hardly 
engaged. The result was defeat. 

At Waterloo every man was engaged ; troops were several 
times shifted from one part of the position to the other ; and the 
only counterstrokes which went far beyond range of the firing line, 
with the exception of the charge of the Union Brigade, were that 
delivered by the Light Brigade against the flank of the Imperial 
Guard, and the general advance which followed. 

It is impossible to believe that Wellington would have left 
Lartigue's Division to hold the Albrechtshauserhof ridge, when it 
was clear that the Grermans were about to attack in overwhelming 
strength. We may compare his withdrawal of his right wing at 
Fuentes DT>nor, nor would he have permitted the local counter- 
strokes to be pushed beyond range of the firing line. He would 
have sent Maire's Brigade against the flank of the XI. Corps 
rather than the front of the V. Corps, and he would have 
employed some of Ducrot's troops elsewhere after the retreat of 
the 4th Bavarian Division at 10.30 a.m. 

Qbnbbal Countesstbokb. 

With his inferior force McMahon could hardly have made 
a counterstroke on a large scale against the 4th Bavarian Division, 
although the opportunity may have appeared tempting ; and it 
would seem that his best chance would have been to have attacked 
the XL Corps in front and flank when it attempted to emerge 
from the Niederwald. A counter-attack through a wood is not 
usually to be recommended ; but the efEect produced by the 2 
battalions of the 96th Regiment is significant of the result that 
might have been brought about by a counter-attack of the 24 
battalions that might easily have been available had Lartigue 
been withdrawn to Elsasshausen before the Albrechtshauserhof 
was stormed. 

E 
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3. — ^LOOAL COXTNTEBSTBOEE. 

Those of the local counterstrokes which were not pushed too 
far were most effective. They prevented the enemy from estab- 
lishing himself firmly in a fire-position ; they injured his moral ; 
they made the confusion in his ranks very great ; they compelled 
him to push in supports without regard to tactical unity ; and 
they prevented him from massing his reserves, and thus 
concentrating overwhelming numbers at a single point. A 
stationary defence would not have done all this. K the defender 
clings too closely to his position the enemy's mistakes go 
unpunished ; he has leisure to prosecute his plans methodically ; 
and the chances of defeating hun in detail are thrown away. 

It need hardly be added that all such counterstrokes should be 
made by the fresh troops of the second line. (Cf . The Peninsular 
battles and Waterloo). 

4. — The angle made by the front and befused 
flanks of a defensive line. 

The importance, if such an angle exists, of its being sheltered 
from artillery fire was well illustrated at Worth. 

On the left flank of the French position the angle occurred at 
the point where the Froschwiller wood met the opposite wood in 
the Sulzbach valley. This point, which could not be reached by 
artillery fire, was never taken, and the flank along the clearing, 
free from enfilade fire, was thus easily maintained. 

On the right, after the loss of the Niederwald, the angle 
occurred at Elsasshausen, and the village was so exposed to flie 
German artillery, first at a range of 3,300 yards, lastly from the 
Qulgenberg, at a range of 900 y^ds, that it became untenable, 
and gaining this point of vantage the Germans enfiladed both the 
front and flank. 

6. — Relative Strenoth of the Defence. 

The battle of Worth was chiefly remarkable for the stubborn 
resistance of the French, and for the fact, acknowledged by 
German officers who took part, that the inferior army was not 
far from victory. The conclusion might consequently be arrived 
at, that on a strong defensive position an army ably handled 
may hope for success, even if outnumbered by more than two to 
one. 

It is to be remembered, however, that owing to the unfortunate 
order of the Crown Prince's Staff to the II. Bavarian Corps, the 
battle was initiated in such a way and at such a time that the 
advantages of the superior numbers were almost whollv 
peutrs|*lizedf 
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In the first place, there was no reconnaissance of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and very little by the subordinate leaders. 
In the second place, 17,000 men had been defeated before the 
artillery had prepared the attack, or the rest of the army was 
formed up. In the third place, the plan of battle, both on the 
part of the Crown Prince, and of the Corps and Divisional Com- 
manders, had to be hastily improvised. In the fourth place, 
owing to the necessity for haste and the absence of all preliminary 
arrangements, tactical unity was disturbed from the very first ; 
and lastly, no arrangements had been made for crossing the Sauer, 
no ranges had been taken, and communicating posts between 
the different Army Corps had not been established. 

Had the battle been postponed until the 7th, the ground 
thoroughly reconnoitred, and all arrangements perfected, the 
attack would have been prepared by nearly 200 guns, 70,000 
infantry would have advanced simultaneously, and the accumu- 
lation of superior strength at the decisive point would soon have 
broken down the French resistance, e^en if McMahon had spent 
the 6th in fortifying his position. 

It may be said that on the 7th, a division, if not more of the 
French V. Corps would have been up. But the Germans would 
have been reinforced by the greater part of von Werder's Corps, 
and also by the 3rd Bavarian Division from Lembach. 

Worth, therefore, hardly affords an encouraging example to 
those who believe that force heavily outnumbered can find sufficient 
compensation for lack of numbers in strength of ground ; and it 
may be remarked that, notwithstanding the premature collision, 
and the absence of all preliminary arrangements, the victory was 
won with comparative ease. The proportion of casualties, 
among the victors, 11 °/o, was by no means large ; and there can 
be no question that they could have stood a much larger amount 
of loss. At Spicheren the troops of the First and Second Armies 
lost 13 7o ; at Colombey, the First Army lost 14 % ; at Vionville, 
the Second Army 22 7^. 

It may be assumed, then, that the French would have 
to kill or wound 7,000 or 8,000 more officers and men at 
least before they could have made sure of victory. Would the 
presence of one, or even two, divisions of the Y. Corps have 
enabled them to do this ? It may be doubted. At Gravelotte, 
under conditions even more favourable than at Worth, 120,000 
Frenchmen only managed to disable 20,000 Germans ; and at 
Vionville, when the French were superior in numbers, they killed 
and wounded only 16,800. As showing what good troops will 
stand on the offensive before they admit defeat, the following 
statistics may be found interesting : — 
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McMahon maintained the position at Worth in defiance of all 
sound tactical teaching, and in so doing he displayed his own 
shortcomings. No great soldier ever deliberately accepted battle 
with far larger numbers unless he was convinced that the 
enemy's superiority lay in numbers alone, that he was weak in 
genendship and in moral, and that he would be unable to 
employ the full strength of his artillery. At Waterloo, 
Wellington knew that before many hours had ela^Msed Blucher 
would be up, and that the Allied Army would then be far 
larger than the French. 

McMahon, directly he found that five German Army Corps 
were massing against him should have made preparations for 
retreat, for falling back from position to position, and for 
obstructing the enemy's passage of the Vosges defiles. He would 
have done well had he fallen back to beyond Eeichshoffai at 11 
a.m., when he had defeated the G-erman advanced guards. He 
would probably have done better if he marched off before a shot 
was fired, for it is exceedingly difficult to break off a battle. 



6. — ^What might have been done. 

It is suggested that the following orders and instructions 
might have enabled the French to offer a more effective 
resistance on the line actually selected. 



No. 16 A. 



Abmy Obdebs. 

Chateau Durkheim, 

Head-Qos^ni, 

FrOsohwiller, 
— ^p.m., Aug. 6tb, 1870. 



1. — The enemy is advancing on Strasbnrg by the roads B. of 
Dieffenbach. A detachment is W. of the Hoohwald. 

2. — The Marshal intends to prevent his farther advance by holding the 
Froschwiller ridge, and there awaiting reinforcements fiom the Y« 
and VII. Corps d'Armee, 
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3. — Greneral Dacrot*s Diyision will hold the left from the village of 
Neehwiller, to the Old Mill-Froschwiller road, both inclusiye. The 
firing line will ran along the Neehwiller road, the N. edge of the 
Frdschwiller wood to near the Sulzbach, and thence along the E. 
edge of the wood to the S.E. comer. 

4. — General Raonlt's Division will prolong the line to the right. The 
left will be 250 yards in rear of General Dncrot's right. The firing 
line will mn due S. to a point 300 yards E. of Elsasshausen. Skir- 
mishers will be extended to the front in order to protect the 
artillery. 

5. — General Dumesnil's Division will hold the ground between General 
Raoult's left and the Niederwald with one brigade. The other brigade 
will be placed at the disposal of the Marshal. 

6. — Lartigne's Division will hold the Niederwald and the Albrecht- 
shaaserhof ridge as far as Morsbronn (inclusive). It will be 
reinforced by the Reserve Artillery. 

7. — General Pelle's Division will form the General Reserve, together 
with a brigade of General Dumesnil's Division, and will be posted 
* in the low ground W. of Elsasshausen. 

8. — The batteries of Raoult's, Dumesnil's, and Pelle's Divisions, 
together with a field battery of Ducrot's Division, the whole under 
command of Colonel X, will form an advanced line in front of the 
main position between the Niederwald and the Froschwillerwald, 
and will endeavour to engage the enemy's batteries in detail. 

9. — The Reserve Artillery will report for orders at once to General 
Lartigue at Eberbach. 

10. — Bonnemain's Division and Septeuil's Brigade will operate £. of 
Morsbronn, and will delay any movement to turn the position from 
the S.E. 

11. — The Engineers of Dumesnil's and Pelle's Divisions, will report for 
orders at once to General Lartigue at Eberbach. 

12. — The telegraph section will connect the Divisional Head-Quarters 
with those of the Marshal. 

13. — The troops will not occupy the position until the outposts are 
attacked. 

14. — The Marshal, during the battle, will be on the road between 
Froschwiller and Elsasshausen. 

Confidential Instructions to the Divisional Genebals. 
" A division of the Y. Corps leaves Bitche at 6 a.m. to-morrow morning. 

The engineers will be principally employed in preparing the woods for 
defence, cutting communications, and erecting sign-posts. The necessary 
working parties will be furnished by the infantry, and the work is to begin 
as soon as it is light to-morrow. The villages and buildings in each section 
will be prepared for defence, and cover made for the guns. General 
Lartigue will have the bridges at Gunstett and Durrenbach destoyed. 

The mittrailleuse batteries are not to be employed against the enemy's 
artillery, but should be kept in well covered positions, enfilading re- 
eiiti:ants and clearings. 



It 18 not intended that the artillery in front of General Baonlt*s line 
should fight an artillery duel against superior strength. Colonel X will 
select alternative positions, so that, if compelled to retreat, the batteries 
may still do service on the main line without interfering with the infantry. 
The artillery with General Lartigue, on the other hand, will prevent the 
enemy's guns from coming into action on the Gunstett Hill, and will 
remain in position until General Lartigue orders them to withdraw. It 
will be covered by a line of skirmishers ; and while a main position for the 
infantry is prepared on the ridge, it will be unnecessary to occupy it so 
long as the guns hold their own. The infantry will be best placed on the 
right flank, holding Morsbronn and the hill to westward. 

It is intended that a general counterstroke shall be made by the Reserve 
and the Division of the V. Corps d'Armee. Local counterstrokes must on 
no account be pushed so far forward as to come under fire of the enemy's 
artillery or second line. Their end will be achieved if they drive the 
enemy's infantry from their fire-position, and compel him to engage his 
second and third lines prematurely. 

The infantry, especially on the main line, will be kept covered both from 
fire and view, and will not occupy their position until the last moment. 
This will not prevent the field officers making themselves acquainted with 
the ground, and the ranges being fixed. 

Long-range fire is only to be employed at the orders of battalion com- 
manders, and the targets must be favourable. 

The lines of retreat will be the roads FrOschwiller-EeichshofPen, 
Elsasshausen-Gundershoffen, through the Groaswald; Eberbach-Gonder- 
shoffen, and Morsbronn-Forstheim-UttenhofPen. 

Should it be considered better, in view of the general counter-attack, to 
withdraw the right, .General Lartigue's Division will occupy a new position 
on the heights E. of SchirlenhofF, the troops in the Niederwald falling back 
to the Elsasshausen Copse.'* 

It may be added that there was more than one method of 
occupying the position, and especially of securing the right flank. 
The way in which this might have done forms a very interesting 
problem, on which light may be thrown by the Confederate 
dispositions at the battles of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court 
House, and Cold Harbour, May and June, 1864. 

VIII.— THE FEENCH V. COEPS. 

The evidence as regards the instructions sent to General 
De Failly is so meagre and conflicting that it is not worth 
discussion. Three things, however, are clear. 

1. — On the afternoon of August 6th, McMahon requested 
him to join the 1st Corps at EeichshofEen. 

2. — He replied that one Division would march at 6 a.m. the 
next day, and that the others would follow as soon as they 
reached Bitche. (One was close to Bitche, the other at 
Eohrbach and Saarguemund). 

8. — He considered it his duty, on August 6th, to protect the 
railway and the gap between McMahon and Bazaine. 
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It has been urged in his favour that McMahon's request was 
by no means urgent. But although this be true, it in no way 
absolves De Failly. He knew that Weissenburg had been lost ; 
that the enemy was advancing ; and that a battle in Alsace was 
imminent. It was his bounden duty, therefore, to join the 
Marshal with his whole force without delay, for concentration is 
the first rule of war. 

The excuse that the railway would be left unprotected, and 
that the enemy might penetrate between McMahon and Bazaine 
was not a valid one. As we have already seen, a survey of the 
situation should have shown De Failly that the railway was already 
useless, and, further, that no good could come of guarding the 
gap if McMahon was left to fight the Germans with inferior 
numbers. If he were defeated, the utmost that the V. Corps 
could do by remaining at Bitche would be to protect his retreat ; 
and a far surer way of doing so was to march at once to 
Reichshoffen and help him to hold his ground. 

Suppose a Grerman Army Corps did march through the gap 
while McMahon and De Failly were fighting the Crown Prince, 
what harm would be done r^ If they were defeated their retreat 
would be threatened — this would be the extent of the mischief. 
If they were victorious, and McMahon in proposing to stand and 
fight must have had hopes of victory, a single Q-erman Army 
Corps could do nothing. It would not prevent McMahon and 
De Failly pursuing the Crown Prince, and it would be compelled 
to retreat itself, for fear of being attacked from the direction of 
Bitche. 

Suppose the force were larger, say a German Army, what 
would happen then ? If the Crown Prince were defeated 
it might hold its ground, intervening between Bazaine and 
McMahon. But even then the situation would not be unfavour- 
able for the French, for the army could not act against Bazaine 
with McMahon on its flank. 

And if the Crown Prince were not defeated, the situation 
could be no worse than if De Failly remained at Bitche. He 
could only cover McMahon's retreat ; he could not ensure his 
speedy junction with Bazaine. 

Had De Failly pleaded that in consequence of the reports he 
had received of the presence of strong forces at Zweibrucken and 
Pirmasens, 14 miles from the railway, he was unwilling to 
march until his rear division (coming from Bohrbach and 
Saarguemund) had passed the dangerous zone, he would have 
made a better case for himself ; but the idea does not seem tg 
Jiave occurred to him. 
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IX. THE GERMAN ENGINEERS. 

At 10 a.m., the C.R.E. XL Corps recommended the G.0.0. to 
bring up the Light Bridge Train, as there was only one bridge 
over the Sauer at Gunstett. Although the recommendation was 
repeated, the order was not given until 10.30 a.m., and the 
Bridge Train was so far behind that the extra bridges were not 
thrown until 1 p.m. 

The Pioneer Company which formed part of the turning 
column by Morsbronn, dug shelter-trenches and prepared a 
position across the road from Morsbronn to the Niederwald, to 
form a rallying point for the troops directed on Eberbacb, then 
held by the rear-guard of the French 4th Division. 

The Pioneers of the V. Corps began to repair the bridges in 
Worth about 12 o'clock, and 4 bridges were made of hop-poles 
at Spachbach. 

The Light Bridge Train of this Corps could not get to the 
front in time to do any good. 

4 bridges were thrown across the Sauer by the Engineers of 
the I. Bavarian Corps. 

APPENDIX. 

The following extracts from the histories of regiments engaged 
at Worth furnish instructive illustrations of infantry fighting. 

I. — 50th Regiment. 

Attack on the Galgenberg (from Spachbach) and on Elsasshausen. 

About 10 a.m., the first and third battalions were ordered to 
cross the Sauer, which was 6 to 8 feet deep and 20 to 30 yards 
broad. The first battalion advanced a line of company columns 
at deploying interval. The third battalion had 2 companies in 
first line, 2 in second, and crossed N. of Spachbach. 

The Sauer proved a very difficult obstacle. Only one company 
could ford it, and the men were up to their necks ; the others 
improvised foot-bridges with the long stout hop-poles used in 
the district, and crossed very slowly, several men falling off and 
being drowned. 

During the crossing, the French batteries, which had been 
silenced by the Prussian guns, re-appeared and fired at the troops 
waiting to cross (range 2,400 yards). Yery few shells, however, 
hit the mark, and the men soon gained confidence. The 
Chassepot fire was more serious, especially when crossing the 
water and the meadows beyond. The men saw this and did not 
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fire, but each eompanj as it crossed ran across the 1,000 paces of 
meadow and threw itself into the ditches of the high road, 
which winds round the foot of the Galgenberg. Already the 
situation began to be unpleasant, with a well-posted enemy in 
front and a swollen stream behind. 

The first company reached the ditches before the others had 
crossed, and doubtless thinking that he would make the passage 
safer for the rest, the captain led a charge up to the crest of the 
spur. But a counter-attack drove the men back with terrible 
loss, and the captain fell pierced by seven bullets. 

It was more than an hour before the crossing was efEected, 
and when all had gained the high road at the foot of the 
Galgenberg the field ofiicers wished to hold on until reinforce- 
ments came up ; but all command was impossible, and isolated 
groups attempted to gain the crest. No one could hear a word 
of command, but several ofiicers ran forward and the men 
followed. With great loss the crest was occupied, and the 
French retired. But a counter-attack, supported by artillery, 
was too much for the Q-ermans, and the troops bolted back to the 
high road before the officers could rally them. For the next two 
hours some of the officers tried to re-form their companies, while 
others, followed each by 40 or 50 men, dashed up to the crest 
and held on for a few minutes, but were again driven back by 
counter-attacks. 

The ammunition begins to fail, and the dead and wounded are 
ransacked for fresh supplies. Shell after shell from the long line 
of guns on the DiefEenbach ridge passes overhead, but the men 
cannot see the effect. There is no sign of reinforcements ; bullets 
are finding their billets in the ranks ; more than half the officers 
are down ; a vigorous counterstroke is momentarily expected ; 
and "it is a hellish situation." 

At 1 p.m. help came, and the 17th Brigade was seen marching 
towards Spachbach. 

But its crossing was very slow, and meantime it was noticed 
that the French rifle fire was slackening. They had retired 
before the awful fire of the long line of guns. And then, as so 
often happened in the war, the men instinctively darted forward 
without orders and gained the crest. All the buglers were down, 
but an officer sounded " the advance" to let the 17th Brigade 
know what was happening. 

Again the French made a vigorous counterstroke (Maire's 
Brigade) and drove the 60th down the crest, across the high road, 
and as far as the Sauer. But here and there groups stood fast, 
and together with such of the reinforcements as had crossed the 
stream, stopped the pursuing French, and overwhelm^ them witlj 
fire as they retired. 
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The advance was once more resumed ; the crest was gained and 
held ; and the Prussians, advancing from one cover to another, 
beat off several small counter-attacks, and were not reaUv checked 
until they arrived in front of Elsasshausen. During the advance 
the Divisional Q-eneral was fighting in the front rank like a 
grenadier. It was all he could do. His command was scattered 
over a mile of country ; his last reserve had been thrown in ; but 
he could still set an example of pluck and dash. Some companies 
had no officers ; some of the groups were led by half-a-dozen 
Colonels, Majors, and even Grenerals ; and battalions of the XI. 
Corps were mixed with those of the V. Corps. An Adjutant 
then ran forward and called the men of the Y. Army Corps to 
form round him ; and collecting three strong sections of men of all 
regiments, with two strange officers, and supported by the fire of 
a battery, he charged into Elsasshausen at the same moment that 
it was stormed by the XI. Corps. 

Meantime, the 12th company of the 50th, under Captain von 
Bog^slawski, which formed the extreme left of the attack, was 
undergoing a curious experience. 

When he crossed the river at Spachbach and extended his two 
leading sections (140 men), he noticed that men of the XI. Army 
Corps were constantly streaming back from the Niederwald to 
the Sauer, and knowing how difficult it would be to re-join the 
edge if the French recovered it, he dashed up to it. 

The supporting section lost touch with him, and was soon 
fighting on the extreme right of the attack. He did not see it 
again during the battle. 

On entering the Niederwald he came across some dead and 
wounded Zouaves, but his left was almost immediately attacked. 
Wheeling to the left he drove the enemy across a large glade, 
and was about to follow them when they made a sudden counter- 
attack and sent him back to the north edge of the wood. Here 
he managed to stop his men by means of a whistle to which he 
had trained them in peace-time, and gradually the Zouaves 
disappeared. With considerable difficulty he stopped the firing, 
and drew off his company in a N.W. direction to re-join his 
battalion. On the way, just as they were entering the long open 
re-entrant they were attacked by a body of French skirmishers 
and fired at by artillery. They managed to hold on, however, in 
what he describes as a hell upon earth of bursting shells, falling 
branches, and the rattle of small arm fire, until at length they 
turned the flank of the French skirmishers, who were only 100 
yards distant, and compelled them to fall back. 

When the remainder of the regiment, reinforced by the 17th 
Brigade, made the successful attack on the Galgenberg, von 
Boguslawski, who had now only 40 men of his company (200 



